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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


--—__—»——_ 


N the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Murray made his 
personal statement. It was a series of apologies, and in 
form ample enough and candid enough. Lord Murray, however, 
entirely missed the main allegation made against him and his 
colleagues. It is that they received valuable consideration in 
the form of a Stock Exchange “tip” and Stock Exchange 
facilities, which in the last resort laid them under a pecuniary 
obligation to a person contracting or seeking to contract with 
the Government. It is no answer for Lord Murray to say 
that it never occurred to him as possible that anybody could 
mix up the American Marconi Company with the English 
Marconi Company, or to insist on his having had no corrupt 
intentions. What has got to be made clear is why, when 
information was offered him which would enable him to get 
an advantage in the market in American Marconis and make 
money out of that information, he did not say to those who 
offered it: “ Your information is most interesting, and also, no 
doubt, most valuable, but as a member of the Government I 
cannot possibly use it.” 


In regard to the charges connected with the party funds, 
Lord Murray confined himself to a simple confession and 
apology—subject, of course, to his declaration that the trans- 
action was free from dishonour. “On reflection, I con- 
sider that the course of action which I took was not wise 
or correct, and I deeply regret it.” It was characteristic of 
the Whip’s point of view that Lord Murray added that 
“always amongst the deepest of my regrets will be the thought 
that my action should have caused any embarrassment to the 
party with which for many years I have worked in such 
intimate relationship.” The embarrassment to the country 
appears to be a minor consideration. 

After so unsatisfactory a statement as Lord Murray’s, the 
House of Lords would have stultified itself, as the joint 
guardian of the public honour and of public probity, if it had 
not taken action. The fact that the House of Commons 
failed so lamentably in this respect, and lowered the standard 
of public life by refusing to find anything to censure in the 
action of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, made it imperative indeed that the Lords should not 
evade their duty. After a day’s delay for deliberation, Lord 
Lansdowne on Thursday adopted the motion already intro- 
duced by Lord Ampthill, and moved— 

“that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into certain 
charges and allegations made in the public Press against a Member 
of this House—namely, Lord Murray of Elibank—and into all 
matters relating thereto; and that the said Committee be 
authorized to hear counsel and to examine witnesses on oath ; 








and that the evidence taken from time to time before the said 
Committee be printed for the use of Members of the House.” 


Lord Lansdowne’s speech was very moderate as well as very 
clear, but it was also one of the most damaging exposures of 
the action of the incriminated Ministers that have yet been 
made. Those who know anything of Lord Lansdowne, or 
who have watched his public career, must realize how deep 
must have been his sense of disgust at having to expose to 
the gaze of the world such transactions as those with which 
he dealt—transactions to which one can no more imagine his 
being a party than one can imagine his taking a handsome 
present at Christmas from, let us say, the refreshment con- 
tractor—if there is one—to the House of Lords. 


Lord Lansdowne began by pointing out that there never 
was a wilder or more discreditable Stock Exchange gamble 
than that which took place over the issue of the American 
Marconi shares. ‘‘ There were inordinate gains and cruel 
and undeserved losses.” It had been calculated that within 
two days the little knot of individuals who had particular 
means of knowing the inwardness of these transactions 
probably made a profit of something like a million and a half. 
(It must not be forgotten that the three Ministers, in effect, 
belonged to that little knot, or were, at any rate for a portion 
of their transactions, part of “a pool” whose gains and losses 
depended on the little knot.) The whole thing was so dis- 
reputable that the Committee of the Stock Exchange took 
the unusual course of suspending for five years some of the 
jobbers who were concerned in the introduction of the 
American Marconis to the market. Lord Lansdowne went 
on to criticize, but by no means in too drastic language, the 
conduct of the House of Commons Committee—a Committee 
two of whose members received secret information from a 
Minister whose conduct was under inquiry, and used that 
information in their examination of witnesses, but withheld 
it from the Committee as a whole. 

Lord Lansdowne made a very strong point in noting that 
the report of the majority of the Committee was so obviously 
partisan that the Government, though anxious to whitewash, 
did not venture to found their resolution upon the Report, 
but substituted for it a different resolution. Clear and 
searching was Lord Lansdowne’s criticism of Lord Murray’s 
apology, and of the facts which had been disclosed in regard 
to him. There were certain questions arising out of this 
matter which had not come before the Committee of the 
House of Commons which required further elucidation. For 
example, was it desirable that party funds should be used for 
investment in companies allied to companies which are in 
contractual relations with the Government of the day? 
Then there was the investment of £21,000 in railway stock at 
the time of the coal strike. Explanation should also be given 
as to why Lord Murray bought Marconis for himself on 
April 17th at £2, and the next day for the party at £3 5s. 
Further, it was most desirable to ascertain whether Lord 
Murray obtained the whole of the shares for which he applied, 
or whether, like the rest of the public, he was only allotted 
fifteen per cent. of the amount which he asked for. 

Lord Lansdowne ended his speech by some very sound 
remarks as to the composition of the Committee, which he 
desired should be thoroughly judicial in character. Nothing 
was said as to the names of the Committee, but it is ramoured 
that Lord Halsbury, as an ex-Lord Chancellor, may be 
chairman. The appointment would, we believe, command the 
confidence of lawyers of all shades of opinion, for though Lord 
Halsbury as a politician was a strict party man, no one has 
ever challenged his absolute fairness and sincerity of purpose 
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when he was fulfilling any judicial function. He was un- 
doubtedly one of the ablest Judges who ever presided in 
the final Court of Appeal. 


After Lord Crewe had announced on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that they would not offer any objection of any kind to 
the setting up of the proposed Committee, he did his best to 
defend the action of Lord Murray. We can only say that the 
defence leaves us absolutely cold. As we pointed out during 
the debate in the Commons, there is one, and only one, form of 
defence by Cabinet Ministers of their colleagues which would 
impress the country. If Lord Crewe, Lord Haldane, Lord 
Morley, and the other Cabinet Ministers in the House of 
Lords, had declared that in similar circumstances they would 
have acted exactly as the incriminated Ministers acted, 
such a statement would have carried enormous weight. But 
neither Lord Crewe nor any of his colleagues said this 
or anything approaching it, any more than did men of the 
stamp of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey in the Commons. 
They did not say it because, as everyone knows, they could not 
say it— because they are utterly incapable of any transactions 
of the Marconi type. Wecan no more imagine Lord Crewe 
doing what the Lord Chief Justice did, or what the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer did, or what Lord Murray did, than 
we cun imagine Lord Lansdowne doing it—we cannot suggest 
a better test. 


We have not space to-day to go into detail, but before we 
leave the subject we should like to make one or two observa- 
tions on the whole matter. The valuable character of the “tip” 
given to Ministers by the Isaacs family is shown in its limited 
character. If it were true that the Ministers were in no 
better position than the public was in, for getting shares, 
they would have been able to buy any amount of them, but 
it is clear that they were not able to buy an unlimited 
amount. Otherwise Lord Murray, instead of buying for 
himself for £2 on April 17th and then buying for the 
unfortunate Liberal Party at £3 5s. twenty-four hours after- 
wards, would have carried out the whole transaction both for 
himself and for the party on the earlier date and at £2. Another 
point to be remembered is the point of secrecy. Those who have 
studied the question of illicit commissions and tips know that 
the test of wrongdoing is secrecy. If there is no secrecy and no 
need of secrecy, there is nothing flagitious. But secrecy was 
all over the Marconi business. Ministers did not dare let the 
world know what they had done. 


THE 








There is a further point which is apt to escape notice. 
It is sometimes said that in any case the Ministers who 
received the valuable “tip” did not let their possession 
of the shares in any way influence their public conduct. 
That is a question that the Lords’ Committee should surely 
look into very closely. In our opinion, it must have tended 
to influence their conduct. It was most important for the 
company that the contract should be ratified by the House, 
and the matter made an accomplished fact as early as 
possible—i.e., before the House dispersed in August, 1912. 
Lord Murray, as Whip, had great power over the choices of 
dates for discussing the contract, and, as far as we can see, 
used his influence to get the matter decided quickly and not 
postponed. It is possible, of course, that he has some 
eomplete answer on this point, but, at any rate, it is one on 
which inquiry is imperatively demanded. 


Last Sunday M. Briand and M. Barthou addressed a large 
meeting at Havre in order to advance the formation of a new 
Briandist party. There were hostile demonstrations, which 
seemed to have been carefully planned, as all the demonstrators 
were provided with rattles and whistles. M. Briand spoke as 
usual in favour of a strong policy of national defence and of 
conciliation among all Frenchmen. He denied that he had 
appealed to the reactionaries. He was as good a Republican 
as anyone. The Government were capable of going back on 
three years’ service; they were certainly flirting dangerously 
with the friends of two years’ service. The next General 
Election must be fought on this question. And at that 
election the people would not tolerate the reappearance of 
official candidates. Resolutions were carried in support of 
the new party. 





A remarkable meeting of protest aguinst the Home Rule 
Bill was held in the City of London on Wednesday. Lord 
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Rothschild moved and Lord Goschen seconded a resolution 
declaring that it was “impossible” to carry the Bil] into 


effect. Mr. Balfour provoked intense enthusiasm by his 
speech, particularly when he said, “If I were an Ulsterman 
I would do as the Ulstermen are doing!” Excellent were the 
words in which he approved of Exclusion. “ Tinkerings” 
and “ half-measures ”—anything in the nature of Home Rule 
within Home Rule—would be utterly useless. The only thin 
that would prevent civil war was a clean cut—“a clean a 
and nothing but a clean cut will do.” Sir Edward Carson’s 
speech was also received with great enthusiasm. Within the 
last few days be had authorized an expenditure of between 
£60,000 and £80,000. “My friends and I are prepared to let 
everything we have go.” 


On Monday in the Commons Mr. W. Ormsby-Gore moved 
an amendment to the Address to the effect that the Welsh 
Church Bill has no popular support and is provoking 
increased hostility and resentment. He remarked that the 
Bill was not even mentioned in the King’s Speech and drew 
attention to the protest against it signed by fifteen thousand 
Welsh Nonconformists. Mr. McKenna, referring to this 
petition, said it was strange that a diocese had been chosen as 
the area for collecting signatures. The organizer was a 
Conservative who was no longer a strictly practising Non- 
conformist, and some of the signatures appeared to be in the 
same handwriting. We may add here that the papers of 
Wednesday published a letter from the organizer contradicting 
all Mr. McKenna’s statements about him, except the fact that 
he is a Conservative. The petition seems to have been 
managed with all ordinary care. There is no doubt that 
many Welsh Nonconformists do think that it is most un- 
generous and un-Christian to cripple a Church which is 
labouring in the same cause as themselves. 


Mr. Balfour examined the manner in which the Parliament 
Act was working in the case of the Welsh Church Bill. The 
idea of the Act, as stated by the Prime Minister, was that no 
Bill should pass over the heads of the Lords unless it had 
behind it the general sentiment of the people. How much 
chance had the ordinary elector of concentrating his attention 
upon this Bill? There were already two great Bills before 
the country, and as if they were not enough, the Government 
had started another great agitation. The whole manner in 
which the Bill had been treated by the Government showed 
that it was not a proper measure to force through under the 
Parliament Act, and further, that if it were, the Government 
had persistently and intentionally taken every step in their 
power to prevent the people from adequately considering it. 
In his belief, the demand for Disestablishment was decreasing, 
not because people were becoming indifferent to religion, but 
because they were beginning to see that the greatest religious 
interests were not served by sectarian jealousy and plunder- 
ing. The Government majority in the division was 62. 


On Tuesday in the Commons Mr. Royds moved an amend- 
ment to the Address regretting that the Government proposed 
no means of restoring the credit and security of land and 
house property which they themselves had undermined. 
There was a shortage of houses amounting almost to a 
famine. Before the Government came into office the average 
increase in the number of cottages and houses annually was 
135,000. During the time the Government had been in office 
the average had fallen to 85,000, and since the Finance Act 
was passed the average return showed an increase of 61,000 
only. In the year ending last March it had fallen to 56,000. 
He had addressed an inquiry to a very large number of 
builders: “Have the Land Taxes affected the building trade 
in your district? If so, kindly state as briefly as you 
can the effect.” He had replies from five hundred from 
various parts of the country, and they were all practically 
to the same effect—that the Land Taxes had adversely 
affected building. The way to restore the credit and 
security of land was to repeal the measure which destroyed 
them, and to encourage private enterprise. If there were an 
assurance that there was to be no further legislation of the 
same character, there would be security once more. 





Mr. Lioyd George said it had been urged that it would 
have been fairer to inquire into the land question by means 
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Select Committee or Royal Commission. There was a 


ah why no useful purpose would have been served by any 
inquiry of that kind, for the evidence given would have been 


that of the landowner, land agent, and large farmer, while 
the small farmer and the agricultural labourer would have 
been afraid to give independent evidence. Mr. Royds had 
instituted an inquiry of his own, but had imitated slavishly 
the methods of the so-called secret Land Inquiry. The 
main facts stated by the Land Inquiry had never been 
challenged. Unionists were daily approaching a practical 
acceptance of its case. The Budget of 1909 had been followed 
by an increase in the wages of agricultural labourers, a rise 
in the price of land, and a diminution of unemployment, par- 
ticularly in the building trade. There had been a reduction in 
the number of cottages built, but this was due to the additional 
cost of borrowed money and material. Mr. Samuel at the 
Local Government Board and Mr. Burns at the Board of 
Trade were about to institute inquiries bearing on the questign. 
The amendment was defeated by 301 votes to 213. 


The Labour amendment to the Address demanding a 
fresh inquiry into the conduct of the police during the Dublin 
riots was moved by Mr. George Barnes on Wednesday, and 
supported by Mr. Handel Booth, who recounted his own 
experiences, declaring that “a more brutal constabulary was 
never let loose on a peaceful population ” and that the Com- 
mission was a travesty of an inquiry. Mr. Birrell, in refusing 
the demand, maintained that the inquiry had vindicated the 
police. He did not deny that in certain cases, under great 
provocation, they had lost their tempers; he admitted that 
some members of the force had acted unjustifiably in invading 
the tenements in Corporation Buildings, and stated that when 
they were discovered the offenders would be punished. Com- 
pensation would be paid to the tenants whose furniture was 
damaged and to the two men injured by baton blows. But 
he indignantly repelled the insinuation that the Dublin police 
were the enemies of the people and that they had deliberately 
attacked unoffending persons. They were a gallant body of 
kind, good-humoured men, and looking at these transactions 
as a whole he thought the House would agree that any city 
might be proud of them. The amendment was rejected by 
233 votes to 45. 


In the Commons on Wednesday the Speaker, with whom 
lies the responsibility of selecting which amendments to the 
Address shall be debated, made it clear that he would not 
select the amendment which stood in the names of Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Mr. J. F. Hope. The amendment regretted that 
the Government “do not propose to take any steps for pre- 
venting the growing debasement of the accustomed standard of 
purity in public life.” We sincerely hope that, by means of 
the Tuesday and Wednesday ballot, or in Committee of Supply, 
it will still be possible to discuss this question. We can 
assure the Government that, whatever Liberal Members of 
Parliament may think, there is much misgiving throughout 
the country about the standard of public conduct. The 
Commons did nothing really to re-establish the standard after 
it had been debased by the Marconi affair. And until they 
do re-establish it, the spectre, which took shape in the very 
opportune and necessary amendment of Lord Hugh Cecil 
and Mr. Hope, will certainly continue to haunt them. 

Ministers seldom expose themselves to so well deserved a 
castigation as that administered to Mr. Lloyd George in the 
first leader of the Times on Monday, 4 propos of the charges 
which he brought against the Duke of Montrose. As the 
writer shows, this is no isolated case, but the habitual practice 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He is not only incapable 
of accurate statement, but his explanations invariably aggra- 
vate his offence. As Sir John Stirling-Maxwell points out in 
his letter to Thursday's Times, Mr. Lloyd George began by 
attributing the purchase of a site by the Cathcart School 
Board to the Duke of Montrose. When that lie was nailed 
to the counter be claimed that the facts and figures were 
what mattered. Now it turns out that Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell, from whom the site was purchased, received 


£2,620 17s. for two and one-third acres, not £3,270 17s. for 
one and a half acres as stated by Mr. Lloyd George in Glasgow. 
So that whether persons or facts or figures are in question, 








Mr. Lloyd George remains equally, incorrigibly, and impeni- 
tently inaccurate. 





In the Lower House of Convocation an interesting dis- 
cussion took place on Tuesday on the Report dealing with 
the revision of the Calendar. The Committee acknowledge 
the advantages of a fixed Easter, but are of opinion that 
the alteration should not be made unless it was accepted 
by the rest of the Church, or at least by the rest of the 
Western Church. Of more interest are the suggested addi- 
tions to the names in the Calendar. These include King 
Alfred, Anselm, Wiclif, Latimer, Cranmer, Hooker, George 
Herbert, Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor, Ken, Butler, and John 
Wesley. The addition of Wesley’s name—admirable in itself 
—excites surprise that Bunyan and Baxter have not been 
included. The suggestion of one member that noted mission- 
aries, such as Pattison and Hannington, should be added is 
worthy of support. The variety of views represented by 
Convocation may be gathered from the fact that the Arch. 
deacon of Coventry deplored the omission of King Charles 
the Martyr, while the Dean of Canterbury urged the claims of 
Luther and Calvin to inclusion. We may add that the Report 
must be submitted to the Upper House before action can be 
taken. 


In the Right Hon. Thomas Sinclair, who died last Saturday 
in bis seventy-sixth year, Ulster Unionism has lost one of its 
ablest and most respected champions. A man of considerable 
academic distinction, a great Presbyterian, and a leader of the 
Ulster Liberal Party as far back as 1868, he found himself 
unable to follow Mr. Gladstone in 1886, and never faltered in 
his advocacy of the Unionist cause. He was among the first to 
sign the Covenant in 1912, and, after Sir Edward Carson, no 
other leader exerted greater influence or inspired more confi- 
dence. This was due not only to his high position asa business 
man—he was twice President of the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce—but to his moderation, his patriotism, and his high 
character. He sat on Sir Horace Plunkett's Recess Com- 
mittee along with Mr. Redmond, and the Manchester Guardian, 
a Home Rule paper, pays him the well-earned tribute of 
admitting that “he cured for Ireland as a whole, and yet was 
a representative type of the Northern business man.” 


The Royal Geographical Society owe their President—Lord 
Curzon—a deep debt for having persuaded Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling to lecture to them on “ Travel” at the Queen’s Hall 
on Tuesday. His address proved a fascinating study of the 
psychology of travel, the moods and emotions of “ moving 
bodies under strain,” though Mr. Kipling was careful to note 
that experiences such as his own were on the eve of being 
superseded; that the time was near when men would receive 
their normal impressions of a new country suddenly and 
in plan, not slowly and in perspective; when, in short, 
the word “inaccessible,” as applied to any given spot 
on the earth’s surface, would cease to have any meuning. 
The hazards of exploration, urged Mr. Kipling, had never 
hindered men from leading or following. ‘Nearly all that 
could be accomplished by the old means of exploration had 
been won. The old mechanism was scrapped; the moods and 
emotions that went with it followed. Only the spirit of man 
carried on, unaltered and unappeasable.” Risks would arise 
as cruel as any that Hudson or Scott faced, and the men of 
the present had begun the discovery of the new world with 
the same devoutly careless passion as their predecessors com- 


pleted the discovery of the old. 








The by-elections held during the week have proved most 
satisfactory to the Unionist Party. In Bethnal Green 
the Unionist (Sir Mathew Wilson) carried the seat by a 
majority of 24 (the Liberal majority had been 184). In Sonth 
Bucks the Unionist victory was, of course, far more complete, 
the majority being 2,331 (Du Pre, 9,044; Mosley, 6,713). It 
is true that at the last election the Unionist majority was 225 
higher, but in a poll of nearly 16,000 votes the difference is 
not important. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan, 29th 
Consols (2)) were on Friday 76) —Friday week 77). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EXCLUSION. 


[ our opinion, it is not fair to put pressure upon Mr. 
Asquith to say at once whether he does or does 
not mean to propose Exclusion. The difficulties within 
his party are many and great, and we must be content to 
let him surmount them in his own way. At the same time, 
it is impossible for us not to recognize the dangers, or, if 
you will, the necessary evils, of uncertainty. Indeed, recog- 
nition of them is distinctly prudent, for it is the best method 
of minimizing such evils. In the confused discussion 
that is now going on people are inclined to forget what is 
the object of the policy of Exclusion, and, ignoring that 
object, begin to discuss the proposal on its merits. Look- 
ing beyond the plain desire to prevent civil war, they try 
to attach responsibilities and obligations to Exclusion 
which are likely to cause great obstacles to the treaty of 
peace now pending. For example, we find even the 
Westminster Gazette, which we are bound to say has 
played a very reasonable and honourable part in this 
matter, talking as if agreement to the Exclusion of Ulster 
involved an admission in favour of a Federal scheme, to be 
applied later to the whole of the United Kingdom. It has 
gone further, and talked of bringing the whole Con- 
stitutional problem, the question of House of Lords 
reform and Second Chamber government, into the Exclusion 
settlement. To speak frankly, this will never do. There are 
thousands of people in this country who, like ourselves, 
can agree to Exclusion, nay, even urge it, but who cannot 
consent to be committed to anything beyond Exclusion 
pure and simple. Upon Exclusion pure and simple, 
though none of us may like it for itself, we can all agree. 
Our agreement, however, is strictly limited. We agree that 
it will save us from civil war, that it will extricate every- 
body from the tight place into which they have either got 
themselves or been placed by circumstances, and so we 
accept it; but there our agreement ends. While we can 
all agree to Exclusion in order to save us from the 
greater evil, we not only cannot obtain a general agreement 
as to Exclusion being a half-way house to this or that 
further change, but if any section tries to earmark 
it in this way we are certain to end in violent dis- 
agreement. We shall lose hold of the plank which, as 
things are, can alone save us all from drowning. We 
are all Anti-Civil-Warites, whether we be Home Rulers, 
Unionists, Federationists, or Anti-Federationists. There- 
fore we can all agree upon the anti-civil-war policy of 
Exclusion. If, however, we begin to talk as if Exclusion 
committed us to this or that supplementary development, 
the game is up. Once again, let us keep our eye upon the 
immediate object of saving the country from the ruin of 
eivil war. 

Next, we must remember that till Exclusion is passed, 
and we are out of the wood of civil war, it is the duty of 
all good citizens not to say or do anything which may 
cause heat or aggravate the crisis. And here we would 
address ourselves first and specially to our own side—to 
the Unionist Party. No doubt the temptation to talk 
about the Government yielding, of their being “on the 
run,” of having got themselves into a hole and of being 
found out, of their Bill being dead already, is a great 
one, but it is a temptation to which Unionists must 
sternly refuse to yield. Their duty at the moment is 
not to embarrass the Government, not to keep them in 
their tight place, but to help them out of it—needless 
to say, not from any love of the Government, but because 
if we Unionists do not help them out of the tight 
place they will drag us and the whole country into it with 
them. One of those rare crises has arisen in which it 
is the business of the Opposition not to oppose the 
Government. In a sense, we are every one of us in the 
hole, and it is the duty of every one of us to lend a hand 
to pull the coach out. Recrimination at this moment 
ean do no good, and may lead to national ruin. After all, 
the appeal we make to Unionists is for action which should 
eome natural to them. They are, on their own profession, 
the guardians of the Constitution. Whatever else they 
are, they are anti-revolutionaries, they are for maintaining 
the fabric of government, they are for keeping the 





engine of State on the rails, and no appeal to them in this 





direction should ever go unheeded. It is an essential] part 
of their duty to be prepared to do things which are disagree. 
able to them, as a party, in a high degree, and which ma 
lead to great sacrifices—provided they can thereby save the 
fabric of the State. The Duke of Wellington is for them 
the capital example. They must never refuse to tinge 
their policy with that element of self-sacrificing patriotic 
opportunism which he displayed at the two great crises 
caused by Catholic Emancipation and Reform. 

Curiously enough, to what are supposed to be the 
extreme section of the Unionists, we mean the men of 
Ulster, no appeal is necessary. They, at any rate, are 
not in doubt or confusion of mind, and there is no danger 
of their committing blunders from negligence or want 
of appreciation of the consequences of their acts or words, 
Their policy is clear, and inspires us with no fears that 
they will unconsciously flounder into some morass. The 
imminent and terrible danger in which they are has, 
naturally enough, quickened their appreciation of the situa- 
tion. They walk as carefully and as steadily as do brave 
men who are treading a narrow path at the edge of some 
Alpine precipice. They will fight to the death rather than 
be forced under a Dublin Parliament. They will not fight 
or take any extra-Constitutional or extra-legal action if they 
are excluded from that Parliament—i.e., if their political 
status, their citizenship, remains what it is. The only 
point on which there can be any doubt as to the Ulster. 
men’s action is whether Ulster as a whole should be the 
unit excluded, or only the six Plantation counties. No 
doubt if we take Ulster as a whole there is a considerable 
majority of Protestants and Loyalists. If, however, the 
three Celtic counties of Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan, 
in which the majority look to Dublin rather than to 
Belfast, are left out, we get a far more homogeneous 
Ulster. Now we venture to say that the six counties will 
make a far better unit for Exclusion than the nine. 
Exclusion must rest on a firm basis, and it wili rest 
upon a much firmer basis if the three Celtic counties are 
not included. 

If we were Home Rulers and Nationalists, compelled to 
accept Exclusion fortemporary strategic purposes, we should 
go strongly for the Exclusion of all Ulster and not of the six 
Plantation counties. The inclusion in the excluded area 
of the three Celtic counties would provide a lever for bring- 
ing about an upset of the Exclusion compromise in the 
future. We should have a pied a terre trom which to 
work Nationalist schemes for making the government of 
Ulster as a Palatinate county of England impossible. If, 
however, Exclusion only covers the six Plantation counties, 
it will be based upon a rock which cannot be shaken, 
so homogeneous will be the unit, and so great the Pro- 
testant and Loyalist majority. But why say more? 
Though it may be asking too much of Ulstermen that they 
should themselves cut the three Celtic counties adrift, we 
are as certain as we can be of anything that Ulster will 
not fight on such a punctilio. Even though the men of 
the North may feel hurt and grieved at not being ~le to 
secure the whole province, they will not take up arms on 
this point. They will acquiesce in Exclusion being con- 
fined to the six Plantation counties—Down, Armagh, 
Antrim, Londonderry, Tyrone, and Fermanagh. 





A WORD TO ANTI-EXCLUSIONIST LIBERALS. 


T is difficult, and perhaps dangerous, to offer advice to 
l one’s opponents, but in a crisis so grave as the present 
we must run the risk. Here we would address ourselves, 
not to the men in the Cabinet or outside it who favour the 
Exclusion compromise, if it can be obtained without a 
break-up of their party, but to the Anti-Exciusionists 
who wish to stand by the full Nationalist demand and 
threaten to desert the Government if they refuse Mr. 
Redmond the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill. Weare not going to attempt to argue the matter 
on its merits. It is an essential part of our case that 
during the crisis the merits are to be left out of 
account, and the matter argued solely on the question 
of how to avoid civil war. We are sure that the 
Liberal advocates of “Thorough ” are not less anxious than 
the rest of the country to avoid bloodshed. They are, 
however, at present unconvinced that insurrection of any 
serious kind will take place. Some of them, but not 
many, we think, still cling to the view that Ulster is 
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bluffing, while others declare that the Ulstermen must be 
compelled to obey the law of the land like other people, 
and that if the Government are only firm enough they 
will find that a few whiffs of grape-shot will be all 
that is necessary. We desire to deal on their own 
terms with those who hold these arguments. We want 
for the moment to assume their premisses. We would 
ask them to realize, in the first place, exactly what it 
is that they are proposing to do, for we are sure that 
if they once do so they will agree thut Inclusion is 
physically impossible, and that therefore Exclusion holds 
the field. 

We will assume that the section of thoroughgoing Home 
Rulers with whom we are arguing desire to coerce Ulster 
with the minimum of bloodshed. They are not prepared to 

ick out the most ruthless, relentless, and remorseless 
General in the British Army, give him a compact, mobile 
force with a large number of guns, supported by light 
vessels of the Fleet working along the coast, and tell him 
at the first sign of resistance to hew the Ulster rebels hip 
and thigh, and give them so fierce a taste of the sword 
that they will not recover from it for a generation. Pos- 
sibly a General told to act on these lines, told, that is, not 
to spare but to shed as much blood as he can at the begin- 
ning in order to prevent greater bloodshed later, and to 
strike terror by tearing his enemy to pieces mercilessly 
with shrapnel and common shell, might be able to put 
down, or appear to put down, the resistance of Ulster in a 
couple of months and “ bring home rebellion broached on 
his sword”—with a butcher’s bill of ten thousand to 
twelve thousand men. But we all know that there is no 
statesman in this country who would be prepared to give 
such orders and, in the seventeenth-century phrase, to 
deliver Ulster up to “ military execution.” What we may 
be quite certain that the General would be instructed to 
do would be to dominate Ulster by an overwhelming show 
of force and to hold down the province “as far as possible 
without bloodshed.” But this must mean the filling of 
the province with troops. It must mean at the very least 
sending an extra hundred thousand men to the North, and 
holding not only every strategic position, but every centre 
of disaffection, in such overwhelming strength that even 
the bravest of the Ulstermen would find it impossible 
to move. 

In order to do this it would be absolutely necessary to 
mobilize the whole British Army and call up the Reserves. 
But this cannot be done without embodying the Territorial 
Force also. Further, to do the work effectively, our mobi- 
lized Army would have to be kept in the field for at least 
six months. Now do the men who want the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill, and in their present mood 
say that they would rather break up the Liberal Party 
than grant Exclusion, understand what mobilization means? 
The calling out of the Reserves for civil strife would, we 
venture to say, quite apart from the huge expense, prove 
most unpopular. No doubt the men, true to their 
military duty, would appear, but the strain on them 
would be very great, and throughout the country employers 
would be loud-voiced at the loss and inconvenience 
which had been caused them. But if the calling out of 
the Reserves would be unpopular, what shall be said of 
the embodiment of the Territorials, every one of whom 
is now earning his living in some civil calling? In the 
first place, it is almost certain that a great many of the men 
would not respond tothe call. They would, of course, be 
acting wrongly to refuse; but we are not considering 
now what ought to happen, but what would happen. The 
Government would find that they had destroyed the 
Territorial Force which they had taken so much trouble to 
build up. If they acquiesced in desertions, the force 
could never again be relied upon, and if they took 
drastic action, England and Scotland would literally 
be flooded with prosecutions. The subject, however, 
is one too delicate to dwell upon. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to point out that Ulster could not 
be Posed as the Liberals would try to coerce her, by 
a great show of force, unless the Reserves were called 
out and the Territorials were embodied, and that this 
is a step which no Government could take unless the 
country were unanimous, as it always is in the case ofa 
foreign war. 

To put it bluntly, you could not mobilize the Army 
by calling out the Reserves, or embody the Territorials 
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with more than half England actively against you. 
Probably two-thirds of England would be against any 
Government which took such a step as the coercion of 
Ulster by force of arms when the fact had been made 
known throughout the country that coercion could be 
avoided by the simple expedient of Exclusion. Remember 
that the events of the last ten days have not been lost upon 
the nation. The policy of Exclusion has been given an 
advertisement the effect of which can never be nullified. 
Rightly or wrongly, thousands of people have been 
inspired with the belief that what they hate beyond 
words—the shedding of blood in civil strife—can 
be avoided by Exclusion. To withdraw that hope now 
would be as dangerous as to offer a hungry dog a bone 
and then, as his teeth were closing upon it, to drag it 
away from him. 

We have only one more word to say, and that must 
be a word of warning also. We would implore the 
Anti-Exclusionists, the Government, and the Liberal Party 
to bear in mind that no substitutes for Exclusion will 
be or can be of the least avail. We do not propose to 
argue whether the Ulstermen are reasonable or unreason- 
able in saying they will not accept substitutes. The 
fact remains that they will not do so, and it is a fact 
which neither we nor anybody else can alter. “Home Rule 
within Home Rule,” and elaborate schemes for vetoes or for 
Boards of Appointment or what not, will not satisfy the 
Protestants of the North. What alone will satisfy them 
and what alone will save the situation is Exclusion. That, 
and that alone, is practicable, and that alone can prevent 
civil war. And note here that if civil war were to come 
after Exclusion had been talked of and withdrawn, Unionists 
would stand by the Ulstermen with far greater unity 
and far greater strength of purpose than before. After 
having not only offered Exclusion, but pressed it on 
the Government at great risks and great sacrifices, they 
would feel that they had honestly done everything they 
could do, and that they could now with a clear 
conscience say: “ We have done our best; let God 
defend the right!” Do Mr. Asquith and his col- 
leagues desire to face half their countrymen in this 
temper ? 





THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 


I a have the Government made a worse defence 
of their policy and their methods than they made 
in the debate on the land campaign in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night. Confronted with the facts, 
they could find no answer but bluffing reassertions that 
the case put forward by the Land Committee had 
never been met—when, of course, it has been met 
at every turn, witness the smashing speeches of Mr. 
Royds and Mr. Pretyman. To prove how low the 
Government have fallen in their attempt to defend 
their “ land-bursting” proposals, we have only to point to 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer said in regard to 
the demand that there should be a Royal Commission 
on the whole problem, which has been clouded and con- 
fused by the admittedly ez-parte statements of the secret 
Land Committee. Mr. Lloyd George actually had the 
impudence to say that it would not be fair to employ a 
Royal Commission because it would not be impartial. 
What he meant, of course, was that it would not be 
partial, like his secret body ; that it would not be possible 
to suppress evidence which was unfavourable to the 
Government's proposals ; that whatever evidence was ten- 
dered must be published; and further, and even more 
important, that the evidence (this would apply, of course, to 
both sides) would have to be tested by the cross-examination 
of witnesses,and where necessary by the tendering of contra 
or explanatory evidence. The truth is, we have got toa 
point at which it is absolutely necessary, not only from 
motives of fairness to a large class, but in the general 
interests of the country, that the facts shall be ascer- 
tained. As our correspondent Mr. Ryder points out in 
our issue of to-day, there is only one way of ascertaining 
them, and that is by a Royal Commission. The Land 
Report is nothing but a case for the prosecution, a case 
not conceived, as it should be, with moderation, clearness, 
and in such a way that the accused are placed at no 
disadvantage in making their defence, but tricked out 
with eyery rhetorical and sophistical device which shall 
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render the task of defence difficult. This, perhaps it 
will be said, is a common trick of liticians. But 
Mr. Lloyd George has gone a great deal further. Not 
only has he stated the case for the prosecution, and 
then refused to allow any defence to be put in, but by 
calling it a Report he has suggested that his heady 
indictment is the judicial decision of a body of impartial 
investigators. 

Those who desire to see the assertions we have just made 
verified cannot do better than read a small but exceedingly 
able book entitled The Land Retort, by Mr. Charles 
Adeane and Mr. Edwin Savill, published this week (John 
Murray, 2s. 6d. net). The book in question is described 
as “a study of the land question, and a reply to the Land 
Report of the Secret Land Inquiry Committee.” Mr. 
Charles Adeane, we may remark, is not only a country 
gentleman, but a practical farmer on a large scale. He 
farms, and farms very successfully, we believe, some 
thousand acres of his own land. He is, we may further 
remark, no politician, or if a politician at all, inclined not 
to the Unionist but to the Liberal side. Mr. Edwin Savill 
is well known as a land surveyor of great experience, and is 
thoroughly familiar with the subjects on which he writes. 
The work, which we sincerely hope will be as widely read 
as it deserves to be, tears the Land Report to pieces, and 
shows how absolutely worthless it is as a basis for any 
legislative structure. The essential aim of the joint 
authors of The Land Retort is to defend the industry of 
agriculture, still the greatest single industry in the country, 
from the attack which is being made upon it for party ends 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his colleagues. 
They show what infinite harm to all classes concerned 
may be, nay, must be, done by such an attack. Not only 
the landlords, but all who live by the land, have their 
livelihood at stake. 

Next, the authors show that, so far from English agricul- 
ture being a ruined industry, it is a progressing industry, and 
that the English agriculturist has nothing to fear from any 
comparison, if honestly made, between himself and the culti- 
vators of the soil on the Continent or in America. Afterall, 
the test of agriculture, as of other industries, is the product, 
and here we outstrip all our rivals. But no industry can 
sustain such attacks as those being made upon it by the 
Government in their land proposals without injury. The 
quack remedies, which it is proposed to apply to an 
industry now making a very satisfactory recovery from 
the depressing illness that for many years has affected 
it, are of the most dangerous and desperate descrip- 
tion. There is, then, need for all concerned—landlord, 
farmer, and labourer—to rally to the defence of their 
common interests. It is this that Mr. Adeane and 
Mr. Savill urge them to do. They are not concerned 
to answer Mr. Lloyd George’s rhetoric about Dukes, or 
to bother with party recriminations. Their aim is the 
practical aim of showing that what is before the country 
is &@ proposal to ruin agriculture, and that this malignant 
scheme will be accomplished unless the industry as a 
whole awakens to the danger and defends itself. We 
wish we could find space to summarise the perfectly 
admirable Introduction of twenty pages which precedes 
the details given in the main body of the book. As it is, 
we can only touch upon one or two points. We would, 
however, strongly urge upon all our readers who are 
interested in the subject of land reform to get the 
book and read it for themselves. We are certain that, 
if they come to it with minds not closed to reason and 
argument, its perusal will make it impossible for them 
to accept the partisan conclusions of the secret 
Inquiry Committee, and make them demand that 
before we rush into fresh legislation there shall be a 
further and better inquiry. Otherwise we shall repeat the 
fatal mistake of the Insurance Act—bave our legislation 
first and our inquiries afterwards! 

One of the first points made in the Introduction is that, 
if you are to deal with a question like agriculture, you 
must get evidence from the people who know about 
it, and not from “grocers, barbers, chemists, chauffeurs, 
schoolmasters, signalmen, fellmongers, cycle agents, &c.” 
Let us remember, so the Introduction reminds us, that 
every industry requires not only labour but capital, 
and that capital cannot be obtained unless it can secure 
a sufficient interest. The proposal to readjust rents is, 
as the authors point out, really equivalent to writing 








down the rate of interest on the capital invested in land 
How serious is this proposal when such a high rate of 
interest is obtainable abroad! It is “likely to lead to a 
displacement of capital in an industry which requires al} 
it can get.” Here is the vital point in the problem 
though one absolutely ignored by the Land Report. We 
may note, however, that the authors have made a 
verbal slip in their statement, and one which is of im. 
portance from a dialectical puint of view. It is not really 
a displacement of capital that is to be feared, but a drying 
up of that inflow of new capital which is necessary to every 
industry, and in a very special degree to agriculture. The 
cynical Radical may say: “We do not fear your dis- 
placement of capital. The capital is there and cannot 
be got out. We can quite safely hold it to ransom and 
scale down its remuneration. It cannot escape us. It 
cannot get away.” The answer to this is of course easy. 
It is true that the capital invested in land and in the 
equipment of agriculture, when once in, cannot as a 
rule be got out again. But what you can doand will do by 
“land bursting ” is to frighten away the new capital which 
the industry must have year by year unless it is to 
perish. Without such renewal no industry can flourish. 
And you will not get it if you treat an industry as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his colleagues propose 
to treat agriculture, and as it is proposed to treat it 
in the Report of the secret Committee. If you once 
frighten away capital, you must either abandon your 
industry, or else cajole capital back by an offer of rates of 
interest so high as to make the industry shrink to half its 
size. But this means also a shrinkage of that demand for 
labour which is the only sure and certain hope of better 
remuneration for the agricultural labourer. Philanthropic 
intentions and Socialistic policies never have improved and 
never can improve the condition of the labourer. The one 
and only way in which the labourer’s condition can be per- 
manently bettered is by an increased demand for his 
labour. Such increased demand for agricultural labour 
you can never get unless agriculture is flourishing. 
But agriculture will never flourish unless there is a free 
inflow of cheap capital, and that you will never have 
unless you give stability and security to the industry. These 
are the plain facts, and yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
comes forward with plans to destroy utterly the confidence 
of the capitalist in British agriculture. The Chancellor 
is great on afforestation, but the afforestation which he 
is proposing for our fields and hillsides is of upas-trees. 
These are his promised plantations. He is going to give 
the land back to the people, but first he will render it 
waste and barren. 

Though the authors of The Land Retort are not pessi- 
mists, and show that, instead of British agriculture being 
ruined, it has met with courage and ability the tremendous 
economic difficulties of depression and has come through 
them with success, they, like sensible men, fully admit 
that there are many matters in which improvement is 
needed, as, for example, the provision of better and cheaper 
houses for the agricultural labourer. Though it is a 
fact beyond question that the average agricultural labourer 
in England is far better housed than the man who 
is doing equivalent work on the Continent, no matter 
to what part of the Continent we turn, there is still a 
great demand for more and better and cheaper houses. ‘The 
problem is how to get them. Here, again, we come back 
to the need which meets us at every turn—the need 
for encouraging the inflow of cheap capital into the 
industry. As was proved by Mr. Royds in his illuminating 
speech on Tuesday, the Government have shown us how 
not to deal with the problem of rural housing. There, indeed, 
we may see the upas-tree at its worst. ‘The Government by 
their Land Taxes, and by the insecurity which their attack 
on the landed interests has created, have literally killed 
the trade of cottage building. Mr. Royds proved this by 
figures, but anyone who knows any country district of 
England at first hand, and cares to look into the ques- 
tion, can ascertain it for himself by a few inquiries 
among builders. We say without fear of contradiction 
that if a man goes amongst country builders or 
builders in small towns, and asks whether any cottages 
are now being put up, he will hear the same story: 
“Nobody will touch cottages. Practically none are being 
built.” The Land Taxes, and the widespread belief that 
the local authorities or the central Government, or both, 
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are going to build cottages out of the rates and taxes, have 
created a universal feeling amongst the small speculative 
builders that it is not safe for them to carry on their busi- 
ness. “ How,” they say, “can we possibly compete against 
the unlimited purse of the State?” Landlords, again, 
are much more intent upon selling their estates and getting 
rid of expenses than upon putting new capital into the land. 
They only build where it is absolutely necessary for them 


do so. 





THE AEGEAN AND ALBANIAN PROBLEMS. 


LTHOUGH the difficulty of disposing of the 
A Aegean Islands so as to satisfy both Turkey and 
Greece, not to mention Italy and Austria-Hungary, is 
by no means overcome, we feel fairly confident that a 
settlement will be reached without a disturbance of the 

ace. Turkey and Greece, it is true, have both inserted 

formidable reservations in the general consent they originally 
gave to the declaration of the Powers that the disposal of 
the islands was a matter for the Powers alone. But when 
Turkey, at least, plays her immemorial game of setting 
one Power against another and juggling with words till 
the last possible moment, it is not to be expected that 
Greece will look on in silence. She cannot afford 
to appear to be indifferent. It is true, again, that the 
jealous conflict between Austria-Hungary and Italy in 
the Adriatic puts a spoke continually in the slowly re- 
volving wheel of European diplomacy. But several con- 
siderations make us believe that Austria-Hungary and 
Italy will not let their relations reach the breaking-point. 
One is that Germany will not allow Italy to become a 
more lukewarm member of the Triple Alliance than she 
is already ; Germany will call Austria-Hungary to heel if 
necessary, and Austria-Hungary will obey as she has 
done before. Another consideration is that Italy has 
the greater part of her attention engaged in North 
Africa, where she has spent large sums of money, 
and where she has a task interesting and exacting 
enough to engage her for a generation. But the strongest 
reason of all for believing that the Aegean compli- 
cation will not end in war is that Roumania is once more 
acting as a steadying influence. She has announced that 
she will not tolerate another war between Turkey and 
Greece, and she has the. power, if not to impose peace, at 
all events te cause both Turkey and Greece to think many 
times before defying her wishes. Roumania is, of course, 
the one Balkan Power which remained perfectly fresh and 
ready to take the field at the end of the exhausting period 
that rent South-Eastern Europe. There is almost certainly 
an understanding between Roumania, Greece, and Servia, 
and if Turkey knows this to be a fact she will not dream of 
“taking on” such a combination. The understanding 
which we have assumed has never been publicly pro- 
claimed, because the challenge to Austria-Hungary would 
seem to be too marked to be overlooked; but as everyone 
knows, a great many perilous and apparently provocative 
policies may be safely undertaken by people who are wise 
enough not to talk too much about them. That this com- 
bination will come into the field, then, to settle the 
immediate Aegean problem does not seem at all likely. It 
is more probable that Turkey and Greece will settle their 
dispute of their own accord by direct negotiation. Lastly, 
among the circumstances which make war between Turkey 
and Greece improbable may be mentioned the fact that 
ultimately it would be easy for the Powers to coerce both 
of them by sea. There is no question here of the old 
difficulty of having to land international armies, with the 
consequential difficulty of withdrawing them. The Powers, 
we do not forget, are not in agreement to such an extent 
that they would join in a coercive policy at present, but 
there is always the possibility—which both Turkey and 
Greece bear in mind—that they might suddenly come to 
such a point of agreement. 

On Friday week the Powers communicated to Greece 
their decision as to the Aegean Islands and the Southern 
Albanian frontier. Greece is to keep all the islands 
occupied by her except Tenedos, Imbros, and Castellorizzo. 
She is required to guarantee that the islands shall not be 
used for naval or military purposes, and that the 
rights of the Mohammedan minorities shall be respected. 
The formal recognition of Greek ownership will not, 
however, take place until Greece has evacuated Southern 
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Albania. The evacuation of the territory which they call 
Epirus is, of course, a nasty leek for the Greeks to swallow ; 
but if the new Albanian kingdom is to have resources of 
any value it is essential that Southern Albania should be 
part of the kingdom, as the Powers unanimously perceived, 
In the disposal of the islands Greece is being treated very 
well, and if she is wise she will recognize that she cannot 
have both Southern Albania and the islands assigned to 
her. The good must be balanced against the bad. The 
present plan is that the evacuation of Southern Albania 
shall be begun at Koritza and be completed by the end of 
March. The Note which was presented to Greece on 
Friday week was presented to the Porte on the next day. 
The Porte, in its customary manner, offered objections at 
once. Turkey would try to secure her just demands; the 
islands of Chios and Mytilene were as indispensable to her 
as the islands in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Dardanelles ; she accepted the islands of Imbros, Tenedos, 
and Castellorizzo, but the restitution of them by no means 
safeguarded the Turkish Empire. These arguments are, 
of course, only the particular expression of the knowledge 
that the Powers are in a state of merely nominal agree- 
ment. Great Britain, for instance, apparently gave her 
sanction to the presentation of the Notes, but Sir Edward 
Grey did not pretend that they altogether represented 
his wishes. Turkey, of course, draws the conclusion that 
coercion is a long way off, and that there is still plenty of 
time to ten»porize. 

The Greek Government took longer than the Porte to 
consider their reply to the Note of the Powers. They too 
raised objections, though they were more amenable in tone 
than the Turkish reply. The Greek Government, they said, 
will evacuate Southern Albania if the religious freedom 
and the proper education of their people are guaranteed. 
They demand that the coast opposite Corfu shall not be 
fortified, and they require protection for the islands they 
are not allowed to fortify for themselves. They promise 
protection to Turkish minorities in the islands, but ask for 
similar undertakings from Turkey with regard to the 
Greeks in the islands restored to her. It is impossible 
to deny the logic of both the Greek and Turkish replies in 
one respect. If the Greeks are not to fortify Chios and 
Mytilene—the former the scene of the most terrible 
massacre of Greeks by Turks in all history—they will 
lis open to Turkish raids, and it is natural to ask fora 
guarantee of safety. The Turks, on their side, more 
vaguely, but still logically, say: “The very fact that you 
refuse to allow the Greeks to fortify their new islands 
proves that you regard them as jumping-off places for 
attacks on Turkey. How do we know that the Greeks 
will observe the condition of non-fortification? Some day 
you may relax the condition yourselves. So long as the 
Greeks hold these islands a dagger is pointed at the heart 
of Turkey. You cannot expect us to consent.” 

The Aegean question, unfortunately, does not concern 
Turkey and Greece alone. Italy still holds the islands 
she occupied during her war with Turkey, and it is not 
certain that she will withdraw, even though the conditions 
of her withdrawal, as arranged at Lausanne, may be said 
to have been fulfilled in all except some purely technical 
senses. The fact is that the withdrawal of Italy from the 
islands depends upon the satisfaction of her claims for 
concessions in the district of Adalia, in Asia Minor. Italy 
wants to establish there what she pleasantly talks of asa 
“sphere of work.” Her claims clash, however, with the 
existing rights of the Smyrna-Aidin Railway Company—a 
British company. Turkey is inclined to grant what con- 
cessions she can to Italy at Adalia—she granted a first 
instalment last summer—because she would rather make 
many concessions than fail to regain the islands occupied 
by Italy. It is thought possible that, having regained the 
Dodecanese, as the islands occupied by the Italians are 
called, she might barter with Greece and recover Mytilene 
and Chios. We cannot guess what settlement will be 
arrived at, but we should like to make this general 
remark on the negotiations: that although the rights of 
a British railway are involved, Great Britain ought 
to endeavour to fall in with every Italian wish that is 
in any way reasonable. It is not our business to quarrel 
with Italy. Even if she made up her mind to retain 
some Aegean islands there would be no cause for objec- 
tions or anxiety on our part. We ought to look upon 
such dealings as matters that concern only Turkey and 
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Italy. Austria-Hungary would probably be alarmed, 
but that, again, would be no business of ours. 

We cannot end this survey of the Aegean and Albanian 
problems without expressing our sincere good wishes for 
the success of Prince William of Wied, who is about to 
enter the new kingdom of Albania and proclaim himself 
the ruler of the people. A more picturesque, a more 
“sporting,” a more hazardous, or a more speculative 
enterprise for a ruler to undertake can hardly be imagined. 
The Albanians have never lent themselves to discipline, 
and a demand for taxes will seem to many of them a 
kind of official brigandage—so long have they been able 
(partly owing to the indulgence of Abdul Hamid) to avoid 
paying them. Prince William will find the people split 
into more groups than ever; the main divisions of Ghegs 
and Tosks, of Moslems, Roman Catholics, and members 
of the Orthodox Church, are complicated by the allegiance 
to various chieftains who see new opportunities for per- 
sonal ambition, and by an appreciable sentimental attach- 
ment to Turkey that lingers on in certain districts. The 
Balkan States will be jealous of his success, and quick to 
take advantage of his failure. Austria-Hungary and 
Italy may regard the new kingdom as a chess-board for 
playing their game of rivalry in the Adriatic. Everything 
remaius todo. The kingdom has in a sense to be rescued 
before it can be built up. Even the palace at Durazzo, 
which is waiting to receive the new King, is said to be 
the home of rats and snakes. The only reassuring fact is 
that all the Great Powers are behind Prince William. He 
will not be like Maximilian, who depended upon French sup- 
port alone after Great Britain and Spain had withdrawn 
their half-hearted co-operation from the Mexican adven- 
ture. Nor, we imagine, will Prince William mistake, as 
Maximilian did, the invitations to him from a number of 
“notables ” to ascend the throne for the unanimous wish 
of anation. He has wisely proved by his hurried visits 
of the last few days that his nomination as King does not 
come from the Triple Alliance or the Triple Entente, but 
from the Concert. Englishmen, who have no interest in 
any sort of intrigue in Albania, but desire with a single 
mind to see the country contented and prospering, will 
watch with particular sympathy this brave attempt to win 
@ game which is well worth winning against long odds. 





PUBLIC BRIBERY. 


CO"2.. to the traditional generosity of the House of 

Commons in treating leniently every offender who 
makes a frank apology, less discussion than was desirable 
took place with regard to Mr. Gulland’s conduct in con- 
nexion with the Wick Burghs election. What Mr. Gulland 
did was to make a speech in which he plainly suggested 
that if the Liberal candidate were elected the people of 
Wick Burghs would make a pecuniary profit which the 
Tory candidate could not secure for them. It is worth 
while to quote Mr. Gulland’s actual words. They are 
thus reported in the Northern Ensign of November 25th, 
1913 :— 

“Mr. Munro had more power of worrying the Government to get 
things for his constituency than any member in Scotland, not 
even excepting Mr. Cathcart Wason, who did pretty well... . 
Whether it was putting in a word for money for a harbour 
for Wick, or a naval base for Cromarty, Mr. Munro had the 
faculty of putting his case in such an unanswerable way that 
the Government found it extremely difficult to refuse anything 
he asked. In matters affecting the affairs of his own constituency 
and concerning the Empire, he would in the future—if Wick 
returned him again—speak with an added emphasis and much 


greater power.” 


Mr. Gulland’s first defence when charged with this speech 
was to suggest that he had been misrepresented by the 
reporter. We are glad to see that he has abandoned this 
somewhat unchivalrous position, and now declares that he 
is quite willing to accept the reporter's words as accurate. 
He admits to the full the impropriety of his conduct. 
That is satisfactory as far as it goes, but it would bea 
mistake if the public were to treat this matier as if it 
were an isolated incident arising out of the indiscretion 
of a particular politician. Even as regards Wick itself 
the incident is not isolated. The question of the amount 
of money to be obtained from the national Exchequer for 
Wick Harbour has for many years past been the principal 
political issue in that interesting constituency. In the 
Times of February 24th, 1910, a letter appeared from Sir 











Arthur Bignold, who had previously been Member for 
Wick Burghs, giving some account of the methods 
employed by his political opponent, Mr. Robert Munro 
who had succeeded him in the constituency, and who has 
now become Lord Advocate. The most interesting part 
of this letter is a reproduction of a leaflet which, accordin, 

to Sir Arthur Bignold, was issued “ by the chief agent a 
Mr. Robert Munro by post to the electors with Mr. Munro’s 
polling card.” The purpose of this leaflet was to show 
that Sir Arthur Bignold had not secured as much money 
for Wick Harbour as he ought to have done. For example 

the leaflet says: “If the interests of Wick had been 
properly attended to by Sir Arthur Bignold we should have 
got £30,000 and not £20,000. . . . Buckie got £30,000 of 
a grant from the Liberal Government the other day through 
their Liberal member, and we should have had that sum 
at least.” The leaflet then went on to rub in the moral 
that Wick electors should vote for the Liberal candidate. 
“Do you think that the present Liberal Government, which 
will now remain in power, will give us a copper penny so 
long as Sir Arthur Bignold isour member? . . . It would 
be a policy of political suicide for us to continue Sir Arthur 
Bignold as our member with the Liberal Government in 
power. The harbour works will be stopped for want of 
money. Let us, as patriotic citizens, consult the interests 
of the town and return a Liberal member who can and will 
really help us with the Liberal Government.” There can 
be not the slightest question that this leaflet is quite as 
bad as, if not even worse than, the speech delivered by Mr. 
Gulland. It is, of course, possible that the leaflet was 
issued without the personal knowledge of Mr. Robert 
Munro, but as far as we are aware no step was ever taken 
by him to repudiate it, though, to his credit, in the recent 
election he adopted a perfectly correct attitude. 

The truth is that in a constituency like Wick Burghs, 
which is expecting favours from the central Government, it 
is almost certain that one or other of the rival candidates 
will make an appeal to the pecuniary interest of the 
electors—will, in fact, offer them a bribe out of the public 
purse. As long as human nature remains short of per- 
fection this kind of political corruption will continue, 
unless positive means can be taken to prevent it. Even 
early in the eighteenth century we find Swift alluding to 
public bribery, and, with his clear insight into the essence of 
things, pointing out that it was a far more serious offence 
for a Parliamentary candidate to try to bribe the electors 
out of the public purse than to offer them each half-a- 
crown or a guinea out of his own pocket. The latter 
form of bribery is limited in amount by the purse of the 
briber, and he at any rate has to pay in person for what he 
receives. In the case of bribery out of the public purse 
there is practically no limit to what may be offered, and 
the briber himself pays nothing. In effect, he is plunder- 
ing his fellow-citizens for his private advantage and 
assisting his constituents to do the same. 

The evil crops up in all sorts of shapes. One of the 
commonest shapes is the offer of increased wages to 
Government servants. This is a consideration which 
degrades every election in a dockyard constituency. It has 
also become a consideration of immense importance in all 
constituencies where a large number of Post Office employees 
are resident. Every extension of Government employment 
increases this evil, and it is useless to trust to the honour 
of Parliamentary candidates to resist the temptation to 
win an advantage for themselves by the facile method of 
promising an advantage to their constituents at the expense 
of the national Exchequer. 

When we come to consider how the evil can be checked 
—for it is, perhaps, hopeless to expect that it can ever be 
entirely uprooted—the first and most obvious point to note 
is the danger of small constituencies. Wick Burghs con- 
tains only a handful of electors, so that even a small grant 
of money from the national Exchequer represents an 
appreciable sum to each voter. Such constituencies as 
Wick Burghs ought never to have been created, and ought 
to be abolished at tke earliest possible moment. Their 
existence is due to the long-surviving superstition that 
there is some essential difference between a borough and a 
county constituency. Asa matter of fact, many county 
constituencies are more urban in character than some of 
these small borough constituencies. In the case of some 
Scotch constituencies, as, for example, Avr Burghs, not only 
does the constituency suffer from being small numerically, 
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but also from being geographically scattered. Needless to 

say, however, the mere merging of these small con- 

stituencies into the adjoining counties would not suffice 

to destroy the temptation to offer a local bribe out of the 
ublic purse. : ; 

In order to diminish the opportunities for such a 

temptation it is necessary to go much further in the 
reform of our electoral system and to create much larger 
constituencies, each represented by several Members. This, 
it must be admitted, cannot always be done on account of 
geographical difficulties. But, taking the kingdom as a 
whole, there is no geographical or political difficulty in 
substituting large constituencies with several Members for 
relatively small constituencies with single Members. This 
change alone would make public bribery much more diffi- 
cult. There would still, however, remain opportunities for 
another form of public bribery which is all the more 
dangerous to the community because it presents itself 
under an appearance of public interest. The Bill for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Welsh Church 
js a case in point. The authors of this Bill always profess 
that their advocacy of it is determined by their belief that 
it would be advantageous to the nation. Asa matter of 
fact, the supporters of the Bill are a handful of people 
who are extraordinarily active in political circles in parts 
of Wales, and the Bill is introduced to gratify their 
rivate desire to humiliate the Church in Wales. As 
ong as we have our present system of legislation by 
party caucus it will always be possible for a group 
of enthusiasts, whether they be honest or whether they 
be dishonest, to force particular schemes of legislation 
upon the country by organizing themselves in such a way 
as to bring pressure to bear upon rival candidates. The 
only effective way of meeting this evil is by providing that 
no contentious legislation shall pass into law until it has 
been submitted to a Referendum of the whole body of 
electors. 

These two points—the enlargement of the constituencies 
and the establishment of the Referendum as a normal 
part of our Constitution—would certainly purify our 
politics of a large amount of the bribery and corruption 
which now degrade them. The necessity for these changes 
is proved not merely by such incidents as Mr. Gulland’s 
methods of electioneering in Wick Burghs, but also by the 
general attitude of the House of Commons itself to other 
forms of political corruption. It is not necessary here to 
do more than allude in passing to the Marconi scandal, 
which still waits further discussion. An even more serious 
proof of the corrupt spirit which is laying hold of our 
Legislature is to be found in the outstanding fact that the 
majority of Members of the House of Commons have voted 
themselves salaries of £400 a year out of the public 
purse. Men who will be guilty of such a shameless 
breach of trust as this will certainly condone any form of 
public bribery that the Constitution renders possible. 








THE CANT OF “CAUSES.” 

[gp eerapen to a “cause” has of necessity a profound 

effect upon character. Whether the effect is good or 
bad does not altogether depend upon the cause. It ought to, 
but it does not. There is an immense deal of cant connected 
with causes. Great causes are not killed by it, and even reli- 
gious causes, which are specially liable to its destructive influ- 
ence, survive. But though the cause may survive triumphant, 
the characters of thousands of adherents succumb to the 
insidious disease. So many causes to-day offer a certain 
importance to those who will adopt them. Others offer to all 
and sundry a decent cover for frivolity, or at any rate an 
excuse for the too ardent pursuit of pleasure. Some offer a 
refuge from duty, and others merely an agreeable occupation. 
Almost all causes require money, and in this fact lie hidden 
many snares. All motives are mixed, and it is difficult 
even for a sincere person who desires both his own aggrandize- 
ment and the furtherance of his cause to be sure which of the 
two things he desires the more. He begins very often to cant 
about his cause, not so much in order to deceive his neighbour 
as to deaden his conscience. It is very difficult, again, 
to distinguish between enthusiasm for a cause, that delight 
which is an incalculable force for good, and the relief 
which some persons feel when they find an active way 
out of duty. All those who prefer idleness to duty 





know what they are doing, but those who exchange duty for 
work are easily blinded by cant. Again, it ia very common to 
mistake a natural and laudable desire for occupation for some 
nobler feeling. Undeserved credit often generates cant in 
otherwise very worthy people. They come at last to call 
pleasure sacrifice, and an idle man who occasionally does half 
a day’s work without pay will believe himself to be slaving 
for a cause, when in reality he is but bestirring himself to 
dispel his own ennui, 

Women, because they have more time to spare, are more 
often victims than men to the cant of causes. But apart 
from cant, the effect of a cause upon the character of a 
woman does not often seem to be good, even though the 
cause is good. No doubt it is difficult to say what 
“good” and “bad” mean when applied to a cause. It 
is largely a matter of opinion. Perhaps the same thing 
might be said about the words “good” and “bad” when 
applied to an influence. But few people will cavil at us 
if we say what we really mean, which is this. Absorp- 
tion in a cause makes most women less likeable than they 
were before they took it up, no matter what the cause 
is. They may be in hot pursuit of their own rights or 
righteously indignant about someone else’s wrongs, they may 
be enraged against doctors as a class or against men as a 
sex, or they may be simply given over heart and soul to 
the bringing about of some one reform which all decent 
people must admit to be needed. It remains true that what- 
ever cause they may be pursuing they are by their pursuit in 
a measure alienated from their friends. It is not fair, but it 
is a fact. Now and then a notable exception appears; but 
such exceptions are rare, and have all of them exceptional 
mental gifts. Men have made merry for generations about 
women with causes, and sometimes their merriment has been 
cheap indeed, At the same time, it has not been without a 
reasonable foundation, and the vast majority of women with- 
out causes to serve have joined in it. All of us ordinary 
people, without distinction as between men and women, feel 
slightly prejudiced against a woman when we hear that she 
is absorbed in a cause. We think she may be a fanatic, 
we feel sure she will bea bore. We are on our guard lest we 
should have to see much of her; we do not want her to acquire 
an influence over our daughters; and we hear without surprise, 
perhaps with a certain pleasure, that she is neglecting some 
common duty which she ought to be doing. We have said this 
point of view is unfair. Its existence proves no more than 
this, that a woman with a cause is as a rule unlovable. 
Now we are not, we must protest, speaking of women with 
professions. Nothing is so unlike a cause as a sober profes- 
sion. The talk of “shop” may be wearisome, but it is utterly 
different from the preaching of a cause. 

We believe that there are two very simple reasons which 
explain why, generally speaking, a woman who gives herself 
up to a cause loses her charm. A cause requires concen- 
tration, and concentration of an intense and specialized nature 
is injurious to the feminine mind. That is the reason why 
a woman with a cause is a bore. The natural work of a 
woman forbids concentration, and has forbidden it since the 
world began ; to enforce it is to stultify her brain, “I never 
get a minute’s peace” is the constant complaint of the 
proudest mothers and housewives. They do not mean that 
they are disturbed by any special dispeace; they mean that 
the natural course of their work forbids them to concentrate 
their minds. Children never follow any train of thought for 
two minutes together, and mentally as well as physically the 
mother must be always running after the child. Great power 
of concentration would not only not help her in her most 
important work, it would be ia her way. Consequently she 
has not developed it. We constantly hear that in no special 
branch of art or science have women made any marked 
success, and this is falsely considered to prove their want 
of mental power. They have plenty of mental power; but 
if they insist upon specializing in any branch of knowledge 
they will always—with unnatural exceptions—do worse 
than men. Their greatest mental power shows itself in 
the criticism of life. They have written great novels, but 
dramatic literature requires no specialization. Shakespeare 
himself might not have succeeded ina special groove. One 
can no more say that George Eliot specialized than that 
Shakespeare did. The whole of human nature is the proper 
field upon which a woman’s mind should exercise itself. To 
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study this she has had special facilities s'n:e the time of 
Eve. It is said that women cannot argue. Most of them 
cannot, not because they are stupid, but because they cannot 
concentrate. Let them turn their minds to one intellectual 
aim, and one alone, and they will always tend to become 
fanatics or dullards. 

After all, it may be said, we do not love people for their 
abilities. That is true. But we do dislike them for being dull. 
A dull woman without exceptional physical attractions is not 
likely to please strangers, especially if she has always some 
one axe to grind, some one question to bring forward, some 
intense preoccupation which is always present with ber. We 
have, however, a second theory to propound in explanation of 
the general dislike felt for women with causes, which is, we 
believe, more convincing. Since the world began men have 
always hated scolds. They have punished scolds with unjust 
cruelty, and have forgotten that scolding men are not so very 
uncommon. We do not, in fact, believe that women as a sex 
have any very marked tendency towards scolding, but when 
they have the tendency they are extremely hateful. It is not 
a crime to scold; it is simply a repulsive peculiarity especially 
disgusting in a woman. From this we gather that what we 
may call a mental attitude of rebuke does not become the 
female sex. Now most causes are connected with reforms, 
and women make bad reformers. Reform involves the con- 
stant contemplation of wrongdoing, or of what the reformer 
thinks wrongdoing. As she watches a world living in iniquity 
the sympathies of the reformer become atrophied. Her voice 
may be the gentlest in the world, but her soul will probably 
become the soul of a scold. If she is incapable of such 
degeneracy she will break her heart. We shall be told, we 
know, to remember Mrs. Fry. We have admitted that there 
are exceptional women who would seem to disprove our theory. 
There have been women who unite the best qualities of both 
sexes. There have been men of whom the same remark is true. 
They are equally rare. The old-fashioned notion that a 
woman’s life should be a sheltered life had something in it, 
though it was carried absurdly far. They have a genius for 
encouragement, and men fear to see that genius destroyed. 
Their attitude towards life ought to be commendatory, other- 
wise all who come across them suffer a sense of reproach 
and go away depressed. To preach that the furtherance of 
any cause is other than an insignificant branch of women’s 
work in the world is simply cant. 





THE HUNDRED YEARS’ PEACE. 


HE British Committee for the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of peace among English-speaking 
peoples (otherwise known as the British-American Peace 
Centenary Committee) have issued an appeal for £50,000 to 
accomplish their plans. We desire heartily to commend the 
appeal to our readers. We have very little doubt that if 
Englishmen failed to subscribe the sum necessary the excellent 
relations between Great Britain and the United States would 
in some way suffer injury, because it would seem that English- 
men were not sufficiently interested, or had not enough courtesy, 
to express their gratitude for the prolonged maintenance of 
peace between themselves and their kinsmen. The objects 
of the Committee are already familiar, as the Duke of Teck 
explained them at the recent Mansion House meeting, but we 
may summarize them once more :— 

“(1) The purchase and maintenance of the old Washington 
Home at Sulgrave Manor, Northants, and its dedication as a place 
of pilgrimage for Americans in England and as a centre of British- 
American educational and social effort. This property has already 
been secured by the Committee, and a British-American Com- 
mittee of Management has been appointed of which the American 
Ambassador has accepted the chairmanship; but there remains 
to be raised a sum of £2,000 to complete the purchase, and at least 
£15,000 to provide a Restoration, Furnishing, and Permanent 
Maintenance and Endowment Fund. (2) £25,000 is required for 
the foundation of a permanent Chair of Anglo-Ameriean History 
(to be held by the t British and American historical scholars 
in succession) and for the endowment of a scheme of annual 
prizes in the elementary and secondary schools for essays on 
topics germane to the objects of the celebration. (3) At least 
£10,000 will be required for some suitable and dignified 
monumental record of the Centenary, for the presentation of 
commemorative tablets to leading civic, religious, and educa- 
tional institutions of the country, and for public ceremonies and 
festivities at the time of the celebration, a year hence,” 


This programme seems to us to meet the requirements 








wisely at every point. To begin with, the preservation of a 
house full of the memories of a particular family enables q 
visitor to reconstitute the past and to enter into a personal 
relation with history at once more intimate, more reverent, and 
more pleasing thun is possible under the more anstere condi. 
tions of the ordinary public building. The windows, the old 
beams, perhaps a neighbouring 1 ookery, remain as Washington 
saw them as a boy before he dreamed that one day he would 
be driven to take up arms in the cause of liberty against the 
misguided rulers of his own land. 

In the next place, the Committee have put their finger on 
a weak spot—which might be transformed into a link of great 
binding strength—in turning their attention to the common 
history of the two countries. Englishmen have learned out of 
one sort of history-book; Americans out of quite another sort, 
The elementary books from which American children used 
to be instructed have given place to something much better 
within recent years. We speak, therefore, of a state of things 
that is happily passing away, if not almost past, when we 
say that those books deal at excessive length with the fatal 
twenty years of strife between the two countries. It was not 
unnatural, of course, though it was most regrettable, that 
American children should bave been brought up to believe 
that the war which England waged against her colonies wag 
a war declared out of settled conviction by incorrigible 
oppressors, instead of having been the war of one political 
party headed by an obstinate King and an amiable and well- 
meaning but nerveless Prime Minister. The blame is not, 
however, by any means all on the side of American writers of 
history. If in America the sincere and continuous protests of the 
Whigs are left almost out of account, what, on our side, has the 
average English child been taught about our errors in the war 
which ended with the Treaty of Ghent, the Treaty of a hundred 
years agoP Very little, we fear. Yet here is an instance in 
which we ought to have blamed ourselves freely instead of 
slurring over the period. Mr. Asquith said in his speech at 
the Mansion House that the Treaty of Ghent was unique in this 
respect, that it ignored all the causes of the war. The fact 
was that the conditions had changed during the war, and that 
the grievances which had caused Americans to declare war—im- 
pressment, search, and violation of neutral rights—had virtually 
passed away before the war was over. Meanwhile loathing of 
the war had worked so forcibly in the minds of the people 
of both nations that they demanded an end of it in advance 
of the tardier resolutions of their statesmen. Popular passion 
—the passion for peace, a rarer but finer thing than the 
passion for war—was superior to diplomacy. 

The history of that war which began in 1812 is really the 
most pertinent of warnings, because, if war eould ever con- 
ceivably break out again between Great Britain and the 
United States, Canada would almost certainly be the cause. 
Canada was not, of course, primarily the cause in 1812, but 
it was the practical objective of the American Army, as it 
would be again. The main cause of the war was the unjustifi- 
able embargo which Great Britain placed on American trade 
with Europe in order that Napoleon’s foreign supplies might 
be reduced. American ships were even ordered to call at 
British ports and pay duties. The United States answered 
with their policy of “Non-intercourse.” The American 
statesmen really believed, with results disastrous to them- 
selves, that they could make Great Britain feel the pinch of 
starvation, and they declared all foreign commerce to be 
illegal. They bad no regular Navy with which to fight, and 
when they declared war on Great Britain all they could do 
was to try to send their Army across the Canadian frontier. 
The fighting was more serious in the Niagara district than 
anywhere else; but the British troops in Canada not only 
easily held their own, but were able to penetrate into American 
territory. The first abdication of Napoleon im 1814 enabled 
Great Britain to turn more of her attention to America, 
and the combined naval and military attack on Louisiana 
was the immediate result. Americans will always be 
proud of the manner in which Andrew Jackson repelled 
that assault. If only the combatants had known it, 
however, the Peace Treaty had been signed at Ghent a 
fortnight before. Although there was no adequate American 
Navy—the Americans bad failed to establish one in the War 
of Independence, relying rather on privateersmen like Paul 
Jones—single American frigates displayed a fine seamanship 
and a high fighting power that provided perhaps the most 
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striking achievements in the whole war. One reason why 
impressment was not mentioned in the Treaty no doubt was 
that American sailors had found that they could very well 
look after themselves. In any case, Great Britain never again 
tried to impress Americans. We said that the fighting of 
the American frigates was the most remarkable thing in the 
war. In a technical sense that is true. But, after all, the 
most startling event to remember nowadays is that only a 
hundred years ago Washington was burned by the British. 
To examine in unison the common sources of our history, 
then the great bursting asunder of the main stream, and 
finally the parallel flow of the divided streams which feed one 
another to an ever-increasing extent with cross-tributaries— 
surely this is a splendid and imposing work for the Anglo- 
American historians of the future. 

As for monuments in memory of the hundred years’ peace, 
we should like above all things to see a statue of Washington 
in Westminster Abbey. Washington, born an Englishman, 
can be commemorated there without any straining whatever 
of national propriety. But we hope that others besides 
Washington will appear in stone or bronze to attract the 
inquiries of the passer-by. Englishmen are as proud of the 
great men of America as Americans themselves are. We 
certainly cught to have a statue of Lincoln, that genius and 
perfect embodiment of what may be called the Anglo-Saxon 
temper. Weare glad to know that it is proposed to have in 
London a replica of Saint-Gaudens’s fine statue in Lincoln 
Park at Chicago. Democracy of the English type has no 
better representative than Lincoln. He was a man of the 
people to whose memory the people and their leaders may 
well look for guidance and inspiration. 

At the Mansion House meeting the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury most aptly quoted some charming and precocious lines 
written by F. W. H. Myers, when he was a schoolboy, on the 
visit of the Prince of Wales (the late King Edward) to the 
grave of Washington. Let us add to that quotation (which 
was printed in the Spectator of February 7th) some of the 
graceful and more mature lines in which Myers saw a vision 
of the Anglo-Saxon spirit fulfilling itself in the growth of the 
United States :— 

“ Ah, what imperial force of fate 
Links our one race in high emprize! 
Nor aught henceforth can separate 
Those glories mingling as they rise; 
For one in heart, as one in speech, 
At last have Child and Mother grown,— 


Fair Figures! honouring each in each 
A beauty kindred with her own. 


Spread then, great land! thine arms afar, 
Thy golden harvest westward roll ; 
Baagner with banner, star with star, 
Ally the tropics and the pole ;— 
There glows no gem than these more bright 
From ice to fire, from sea to sea; 
Blossoms no fairer flower to light 
Through all thine endless empery.” 





HOW “PARSIFAL” STRIKES THE NON-MUSICAL 
MIND. 


HE first thought of the man who bas no sense of music is 
to keep his mouth shut after he has been to a musical 
performance. It has been suggested to me, however, that a 
sincere statement of the impact of a performance like that of 
Parsifal on a non-musical mind might be of some interest to 
musical people. The views of a totally colour-blind man on 
Turner or any other great colourist would be admittedly 
curious. Why not those of one who is tone-blind P 
To begin with, I must clear the ground and my conscience 
by a protest against the blazing horrors—“ indiscretions” is 
much too mild a word—of the production. The moving 
scenery needs no parting kick from me or anybody else, 
unless it be an expression of astonishment that the management 
could have wasted their money upon so inferior a Middle 
Victorian anticipation of the worst peculiarities of the cine- 
matograph. Nor, again, do I feel called upon to deal with the 
scenery in general, except to ask in wonder why it should 
be a Wagnerian tradition, as apparently it is, to mark a 
situation as specially emotional by painting everything ginger 
colour, whether it be the sky or the flowers that bloom in 
cuchanted gardens. But if the production is bad, what are 








we to say of the story itself? To speak frankly, its effect 
upon me is one of wearisomeness and disgust. The handling 
of the whole situation is tactless, tasteless, senseless, soulless. 
The Arthurian legend, though too often spoilt by the Celtie 
faults of dimness and essential inhumanity, has in iteelf mach 
that is noble, stimulating, and soul-shaking. But what can be 
said for this German-silver, electro-plated version of the story 
of the Grail? There is no nature and there is no art, no true 
mystery, no divine illusion, only a glitter of machine-made 
magic. 

But, after all, what does scenery or story or plot or literary 
handling matter here? The music is the thing, and that seems 
to me wholly inspired, wholly divine, a faultless, flawless work, 
rising higher and higher, and showing everywhere that absolute 
certainty of touch, that harmony, not merely in the musical 
but in the highest sense, which marks great achievement in 
the arts. It moves throughout with “pomp of waters un- 
withstood.” Like some mighty river, it sweeps every obstacle, 
every criticism before it. You feel that the composer not 
only wrote from a full heart, but from a full mind, and that 
‘he had complete control over his material. He was never 
“finely touched ” but to “ fine issues,” never had to rely upon 
rhetoric to eke out invention, or upon convention to supply the 
place of imagination. He rules everywhere a king. All the 
gates open before him, and every head is bowed. Itis possible 
that Wagner does not do everything that his hearers may 
want or ask, but he does what from the point of view of a 
work of art is more important—he does exactly what he 
himself wants. There is no pity, no sense of tears over an 
artistic tragedy, no sense of failure. The perfection of the 
music is almost uncanny. 

The non-musical man might be expected to find his greatest 
pleasure in the vocal music. Strangely enough, the unmusical 
man who now addresses the readers of the Spectator found 
just the reverse to be the case. He was most rapt into the 
Wagnerian heaven of sound in the orchestral pieces, and, 
above all, in the Prelude. There Music seemed to him to 
have done her greatest, there to riot and revel, there to 
wave her purple wing. Surely no nobler note of preparation 
was ever sounded. In an instant one is swept away in what 
one must not call a storm of emotion—for storm denotes 
violence, and here was nothing of stress or heat or friction, 
but only the rolling back of mists and the opening of windows 
into the empyrean; only what may quiet us in a scene 
so noble. All that one had ever thought, or heard, or 
dreamt, or imagined, of the pageantry, of the pomp, of the 
sensuous emotion of religion is concentrated and refined 
into an elixir of sound. The glory of all cathedral chants, 
of all sweet singing in the choir, of all the space and 
majesty of architecture have come together, and all the 
arta upon which they relied have been fused into one 
pathetic magnificence. The emotions that crowd in on the 
mind as one enters from the sunlight into the gloom of 
the Duomo at Milan, the jewelled glories of St. Mark’s, the 
stone miracle of Amiens, the lucent beauties of the Sainte 
Chapelle, the vast spaces of St. Peter's, and all the thousand 
associations of English minsters and cathedrals, are here 
blended and refined. Interlaced with them are the inspira- 
tions that centre in the services of some village church in 
England with its grey walls set in the greenery of a Somerset 
or Devon landscape, where the elms and yews bend benign 
over the swelling graves. But one wrongs the musician by 
talking too much of such glories. He goes to the heart as well 
as travels along the radiant surface. There is plenty of room, 
too, for the thought of the singing in some humble Welsh or 
Cornish chapel. From that by an easy transition one passes 
to the memory of those “who rolled the psalm to wintry 
skies,” or to Cromwell’s [ronsides— 

“Their heads all stooping low, 

Their points all in a row ”"— 
as they raised their hymn to the God of battles. And soon one 
realizes that such a suggestion in the music is no accident. 
Across the organ-like tones and pealing anthems come the 
notes of war, the blare of trumpets, the menace of thunder 
and eclipse. The hosts of heaven and the powers of darkness 
are engaged, and fierce is the combat. But that is only an epi- 
sode. The reverberations of trumpet and drum and cymbal die 
away, and the prelude ends as it began, in “a solemn music” 
and in the antiphons of religion. Once more we drink the 
ten-times-distilled elixir and feel the breathless raptures of 
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devotion. Surely never has musician succeeded more than 
here in giving us the extreme characteristic impression of the 
thing he wants us to feel. We are transported. Our souis 
are called out of our bodies, though not for our bale, like 
Kundry’s, and stand discarnate in the rays of a beatific 
vision. IGw OTUS. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 





A HUNDRED-GUINEA COTTAGE. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectaror.”’] 

§Srr,—I enclose plans, specifications, and explanatory memo- 
randum of the hundred-guinea cottage built by me at Merrow 
Common, in answer to Mr. Strachey’schallenge. Less than six 
months ago I gave it as my opinion, at a housing meeting, that 
one could not hope to build anything of a cottage for much 
under £200, and that though I considered myself to have given 
special attention to cheap cottage building. The audacity and 
attractive impossibility of Mr. Strachey’s £110 proposition 
staggered me, however, into (as I thought) a reckless accept- 
ance of his challenge, and no one is more surprised at the 
result than myself. He had the courage to demand the 
obviously impossible—and, behold! a supply of the same.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., CLrover WILuiAMs-ELLIs. 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square, 8.W. 


MR. WILLIAMS-ELLIS'S COTTAGE ON THE MERROW 
TRIAL-GROUND, NEAR GUILDFORD. 
The Accommodation. 

Attention is particularly drawn to the fact that a very slight 
modification in the position of some of the interior partitions will 
bring the floor areas and cubic contents of all the rooms above the 
minimum recommended (Schedule II.) in Section 157 of the Small 
Holdings Committee Report. 

Even as built all three bedrooms exceed in floor area and cubic 
eontents, not only the Schedule II. minima, but also those of the 
more liberal Schedule I. As seo :— 


Schedule I. Schedule IT. The Cottage. 

Floor Cubic Floor Cubic Floor Cubic 

Area. Content. Area. Content. Area. Content, 
Bedroom 1 ... 150——s:1,200 om 144 1,152 165 1,243 
Bedroom 2 ... 100 800 one 100 800 144 1,090 
Bedroom 3 ... 65 520 65 520 77 539 


Also, if the ten square fect and more of floor space cased in under 
the stairs be thrown into the room, the floor area of the living- 
room rises the little necessary to bring it above the Schedule II. 
low-water mark, whilst the throwing of the staircase itself into 
the room would bring it above the line as to cubic contents. 
Similarly, the scullery could be enlarged at the expense of bedroom 
No. 3, and the larder by curtailing the fuel shed. Alternatively 
(as regards cubic contents) the upper floor might be raised, 
iving some of the excess of air space in the upper rooms to those 
low. 

However, cheap, convenient, and compact planning within the 
close limits imposed has been held to be of greater importance 
than a rigid adherence to the very letter of the Report Schedule 
where the two seemed to conflict. The schedule was taken pre- 
sumably as intended, not as an arbitrary rule but as a guide. 
Though as at present arranged the cottage is technically a “ non- 
conformist,” it could be rebuilt with the necessary modifications 
so as to bring it within the pale of Schedule II. at slightly less 
cost than as executed, but, it is held, at some little cost in comfort 
and convenience. 

Planning. 

The front door opens into a light lobby at the stair-foot, from 

which an inner door opens into the living-room, screening it as it 

This room has a large three-light casement to the south 
and a two-light casement to the west, and its range, which is thus 
well side-lit, is sufficiently removed from doors and cross draughts. 

A useful extra cupboard is contrived under the stairs, whilst its 
recessed and boarded flank is fitted up as a simple dresser. 

Where the wall and floor space are of the least value and least 
illuminated is placed the door to the scullery, which is fitted with 
a steam-extracting copper and a sink with draining board. From 
the scullery open the permanently ventilated larder and the back- 
door. Immediately outside the last is the door of the consider- 
able fuel-shed, whilst round the corner, at the extreme end of the 
lean-to, is the earth-closet. 

The remainder of the ground floor is occupied by bedroom No. 3. 
A wide straight staircase, convenient for both the quick and the 
dead as well as for furniture, leads up from the lobby aforesaid 
to the two other bedrooms, Nos. 1 and 2, which are entered from 
the directly lighted and ventilated landing. Both rooms are 
lighted by large casements well up in the gable ends, and as the 
eaves walls are a full 3 ft.6 in. in height, the whole of the floor 
area is functional and not merely theoretic. 

Note on Alternative Chamber Plan.—By putting a four-light 
easement in the “ back” gable end and dividing the present bed- 
room No. 1 by a central! partition from floor to ridge, two smaller 
bedrooms could be provided in lieu of the single larger one, if 
found expedient. The fourth bedroom so provided would be 
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ia 
entered through bedroom No. 2, and if the four-light casement 
and this connecting door be provided in the first instance at the 
cost of a few extra shillings, the dividing partition could be easil 
added at some later date (in matching conveniently and at ve 4 
small cost), possibly only as a temporary expedient to meet the 
exigencies of a passing phase of family life. Fireplaces could be 
readily provided in all the rooms if desired, the partitions al] 
being radial from the central stack. The omission of the fireplace 
from bedroom No. 2 probably saves considerably less than a 
sovereign, as it is little if any more costly to build a square four. 
flued stack than an L-shaped three-flued stack as adopted. 

The Structure. 

The cottage is constructed on astud framework of home-grown 
fir resting on a concrete raft, a course of bricks and a damp-proof 
course intervening between this last and the timber base-plate 
Externally the timber carcassing is sheathed with sawn “ atk. and 
a halt” fir laths and rendered with cement compo, tho lower 
portion of the walls being additionally reinforced with strong 
galvanized rabbit-netting. The lean-to is constructed in stud 
and weather-boarding. 

The roof is covered with blue-grey Portmadoe slates laid in a 
special diagonal manner (at a considerable saving over the usual 
horizontal treatment), on battens which, with insulating felt, 
overlie the roof boarding. This roof boarding is tongued and 
grooved 3 in. deal wrought on its underside to form the ceiling of 
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the upper bedrooms. It runs from ridge to eaves, and is inter- 
medially supported by one purlin to each slope. There are no 
common rafters at all, On the inside the outer walls are lathed 
and plastered in the ordinary way, as are also all the ground-floor 
ceilings. 
The ground floors are of cement brought to a fine face, on the 
concrete bed aforesaid. The joinery is of deal, save for the 
window-sills, which are of oak, and is “solignumed” throughout. 
Drainage is from a trapped gulley outside the back-door con- 
nected to a drain of agricultural pipes puddled in clay which 
discharges into a neighbouring ditch. x" 
Opening casements are operated by a simple fitting combining 
the functions of cockspur and stay. The stepped chimney-top is 
designed with an eye to reducing the chances of down-smoke. 


An édition de luze of this cottage was first built—with a slightly 
modified plan—in tile and elm weather-boarding, at Compton, some 
ten miles off, for Mrs. G. F. Watts. The accounts were carefully 
censored and analysed—plan and details were slightly altered 
as also the specification—all extravagances and luxuries being 
eliminated, and many money-saving expedients and economics 
being introduced. The Merrow cottage is the revised “ popular 
edition of the above. 





Norges on THE Buiipine, Cost, anp AccounrTs. 
The subjoined accounts are an exact statement of the sums 








actually paid out. It will be noticed that good wages have been 
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id—but to good men—and to employ labour at an apparent 
« of, say, twenty-five per cent. per hour would by no means 


saving ' weg? 
.ssarily mean a proportionate reduction in the total labour 
es iaaend, it might well add to it. ‘The efficiency and 


intelligence of the men—especially of the leading hand (and 
head)—are of prime importance on a job of this sort if it is to 
come out well as to price; one cannot afford mistakes or the 
waste of precious time or materials. In this connexion one may 
observe that previous experience of similar work would be very 
helpful to the men—and it would certainly be found that the 
labour cost on the second cottage would be substantially less than 
on the first—and similarly, that on the third less than that on the 
second—by which time the gang should have nearly attained their 
highest possible efficiency in their use of time and materials. 

Most of the materials and fittings were purchased from local 
tradesmen (Guildford, three miles), and the prices paid frequently 
included delivery to the job—which accounts for the comparatively 
small cartage bill. If bought in bulk, the materials would 
naturally cost less. The cost of fencing, water-supply, and drain- 
age is not included because, as the nature and extent of the work 
necessary are likely to vary very widely in every case, its inclusion 
would be rather misleading than otherwise. As a matter of fact, 
as the site selected was a field-corner, only one short straight line 
of fence is necessary. Company’s water is laid on from the road- 
main hard by, and effective drainage is provided through the 
medium of a trapped gulley set in concrete and connected toa line 
of agricultural drain-pipes which are puddled in clay, and dis- 
charge intoa ditch some forty feet from the cottage. This drainage 
cost 18s. 9d. in labour and materials. 

As the two leading men came from a distance a certain amount 
of time was wasted travelling, in finding lodgings, collecting gear 
and materials, &c.; while calling on merchants and tradesmen, 
erecting temporary shed, clearing away and loading on rail, twelve 
hours’ office-work, and the like alsoabsorbed time to the value of 
£3 16s. 3d. On top of this come incidentals such as postage 
and petty cash disbursements amounting to 9s. 54d. Thus, in 
addition to the £100 19s. 11d., the actual cost of the building in 
labour and materials, there was an indirect expenditure of 
£4 5s. 84d. 

On an estate this would practically disappear as an item of 
building costs, though it would still survive (much shrunken) in 
fact, probably being unconsciously borne at no apparent extra 
cost by the estate office. It is open to any landowner to do what 
the architect did in this case, that is, to engage a competent 
managing foreman at an adequate wage, pay direct cash for all 
materials and wages weekly. 

(The foreman who carried through the cottage in question would build 
repeats, or do other cottage work, by contract or otherwise—his direction 
being: D. Groombridge, Hartfield, Sussex. C. Elcock, contractor, also of 
Hartfield, is carrying out much similar work for the architect elsewhere, and 
would also be glad to tender. } 

The building of the cottage required a total of fifteen man-weeks 
of labour (including slater and plasterer and mate)—or three men 
for five weeks. A roof of red Bridgewater tiles could be substituted 
for the grey Madoc slates if desired, without increase of cost. 


Summary of the Actual Building Accounts, 
204, 


1320 
1915 2 
13 02 


Buicxs, rubble, sand, ballast, cement, sirapite plaster, lime, cow- 
hair, Ke. ... a we ove eee a ove a ane 
Timsex: Various scantlings, floor-boards, weather-boards, match- 
ing, laths, “ lath and halfs,"’ &c., &c. ... oe an ae we 
Jorsery: Window frames, sashes, doors, door-frames, linings, 
finishings, &c., &e. ... _ oo ent eae ma one oe 
Suiru ayp IronmonGer: Chimney bars, gutters, brackets, nails, 
screws, bolts, brads, hinges, butts, casement and door furniture, 
R.W. pipes, hoop-iron, range, mantel-register, furnace-pan, 
steam-vent, wire netting, &c., &c. ose eon ove ove ~~ 5 BIL 
Hire axn CageiaGe OF SCAFFOLDING on ooo eve a wo 126 © 
Piasterer (including lathing inside and out, internal plastering 


aud external rendering) _... va ee ose me ose oo VIE 
Staten: Contract with A, W. Allard and Co. for special diagonal 

liin, by 12in, grey ‘‘Madoc’’ slating (new system), including 

luttens, ridges, and labour (6} squares—1,200 slates) os -. 900 


SUnpuies : Damp-proof course, roofing felt, sink, &c. ... ons -~- 159 
Painrer anp Gtazier: Paint, glass, solignum, putty, alum, 
manganese, copperas, &c. ... a ove ee - oh - 110 & 
Cartine ano CarniaGe: Carter, carrier, and rail (goods and pas- 
senger) ... wa oe was on ii on ein an — 22869 
480.8 on Srre: Foreman-Builder D. Groombridge, 273 hours at 
ls. ; Carpenter-Joiner H, Hooton, 323g hours at 9d.; Labourer R, 
Cates, 1354 hours at 54d. ... ae on ae one _ ove 
Ivsunance: National Health and Unemployed Insurance, also Em- 
ployers’ Liability on ow wn one ons eee oa 


28 17 103 
19 7 

102 16 6 

Crepits: By discounts for cash where such allowed and not already 
reckoned in (6s. 8d.) ; by return of cement bags (20s.) ; by builder 


for materials left over (9s. 11d.) .... 116 7 


£100 19 11 

The accounts have been independently checked, and the whole 
of the receipted bills can, if desired, be seen at the architect's 
office, Arundel House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 

(Mr. Williams-Ell's, having proved the possibility and 
practicability of the one-hundred-guinea cottage by the one 
convincing test of actual building, and satisfied himself and 
Mr. Strachey that it can be repeated at much the same price 
in most average districts—where the work is managed with due 
care and economy—he has,with true public spirit and generosity, 
made a present of the plans, quantities, and specifications 
to the Spectator to make what use of them may be thought 
best. Believing, as we do, that this cottage marks a real 
advance in cheap rural housing, we are having the data 
that have been placed at our disposal put together in 








convenient form (specifications, quantities, working plans, and 
details), and when ready we shall be pleased to forward 
the same to anyone interested who cares to apply for them, 
and who will enclose 2s. 6d. to cover the estimated cost of 
printing, lithography, postage, &c. In the event of any profit 
accruing, it will be handed over to the Rural Housing 
Organization Society (4 Tavistock Square, W.O.) in aid of 
their work. Any applications for the data as above should 
bear marked on the envelope the words “ Model Cottage.” 
We congratulate Mr. Williams-Ellis most heartily on his 
achievement, and trust his model will be many times repeated. 
It can always be inspected at Merrow Common, three miles 
from Guildford Station.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S DECISION. 
{To tue Eprron or tus “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—I have endeavoured for some years as a diligent reader 
of the Spectator to grasp your interpretation of the Confirma- 
tion rubric. I understand you to maintain that this does 
apply to our own members, so that those baptized and brought 
up as members of the Church of England and desiring to 
remain in it may not be admitted to Holy Communion unless 
they are confirmed, but that at our peril we may not reject 
members of other Communions. This would mean that if one 
of our people refused to accept this well-known rule and still 
wished to be admitted to Holy Communion he could leave us, 
attach himself to some other society, and tell us to refuse him 
Communion if we dared. Such a position seems to me quite 
unworkable. It is a sheer impossibility to keep the rubric for 
our own people if we ignore it for everybody else. From your 
article of last Saturday I gather that you have come to 
recognize this, and are now of opinion that, so far as admission 
is concerned, it does not matter in the least whether any one 
member or non-member of the Church of England is con- 
firmed or not, that, indeed, we have no business to ask any 
question except whether the would-be communicant is a 
notorious evil liver. Is this so?—I am, Sir, &., 
S. Mary’s Vicarage, Nottingham. T. Frevp, D.D. 
{If our correspondent will re-read our articles, he will see 
that he has entirely misstated our position. The clergy are 
required, not only to see to it that children are con- 
firmed, but to prevent them coming to Communion until 
they are confirmed or are ready and desirous to be con- 
firmed. The case of grown-up men and women is quite 
different. They are not to be refused the Communion whether 
they call themselves members of the Church of England or 
not, and whether or not they have been confirmed. That is 
not a very logical conclusion, like plenty of other things in 
our Constitution, civil and religious, but it is none the less 
the law, and works well. Our correspondent is, however, quite 
accurate when he says that our view is that notorious and 
open evil living is the only bar allowed by the law of the land 
and of the Church, and this he will find to be the fact if a test 
case is brought into the Courts.—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To tas Epitor or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srir,—Although outside the Church of England—a Wesleyan 
minister well content with the Church of his bringing-up and 
of his affection—this writer rejoices in your frank and high- 
minded comments in last week’s Spectator on the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's decision concerning the Kikuyu controversy. 
One sentence in your article, if I may say so, lifts a really 
momentous subject above the mists of prejudice: “ For our- 
selves, we would rather see any Christian Church established 
than none.” But, clearly, you demand that only a compre- 
hensive Christian Church should represent the State on the 
spiritual side. That note will ring far. It will not allare 
those who deem an established Church wrong in principle, but 
it will assist that new impulse of Christian catholicity which 
increasingly dominates the public mind. 

May I adventure a speculation? So far as I can judge, 
there is a widespread anxiety among Nonconformists lest at 
this juncture the Church of England should discredit her high 
calling. We shall be forgiven, perhaps, if we think that 
“Zanzibar,” on the one hand, and “ Kikuyu,” on the other 
hand, represent two alternatives. “Zanzibar” with its 
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independence and zeal and sense of authority spells, after all, 
exclusiveness, and the narrowing of Christianity into the 
channel of a sect. If it sees the “other sheep” at all, it sees 
them only as “ wandering,” if not “ blaek,” sheep. It means 
an isolation that is neither splendid nor sagacious. Such a 
Church may possess unparalleled excellences, but it can never 
be the Church of England. “Kikuyu” represents, not 
exclusiveness, but expansiveness. It stands for an authorita- 
tive and definite but comprehensive Church, which would 
affect no essential superiority in relation to any other com- 
munity of Christians, but would work in cordial alliance 
with them whenever possible. The fact to be faced upon the 
mission field, not in East Africa alone, is the slow progress of 
Christianity, due in part admittedly to the divisions among 
Protestant Christians. It is a shock to the ordinary Christian 
mind that when, in presence of heathenism, the followers of 
the same Lord meet at the Communion, there should be 
persistent criticism and official complaint. If “ Kikuyu” was 
wrong, it will be wondered in many devout circles whether 
the Church that thinks it wrong can represent the State on 
its spiritual side. Such a decision would make the Church of 
England the despair of those who, whilst their traditions and 
customs keep them elsewhere, have exulted in her glorious 
saintship, her grand achievements, and her unsurpassed 
potentialities as a religious force in the nation and throughout 
the world.—I an, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Hartow. 
80 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 


[To rae Eprror or tHe “Srrcraton.”’] 

Sir,—Yonur article of last week on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's decision gives utterance to the thought of 
many of your readers, members of the Church of England, 
and also of those “persons who do not happen as a rule 
to conform, but who at any time may claim to take 
part in her services, and especially in the Sacrament.” 
How can she be our National Church unless she is the 
Church to whom the whole nation has a moral right to 
turn? Some of her clergy take a mucb narrower view of the 
term “national,” claiming the title for her because of a 
priority of foundation. She is certainly not “ national” in the 
light of the percentage of the nation who are communicants, 
which is most startling in its lowness. You have always been 
consistent in upholding the dignity of our Established Church ; 
and have upheld it far more effectually than those who insist 
on certain “shibboleths,” and who, by sacerdotal limits, would 
narrow her down to an “ episcopal sect,” from which broader- 
minded people turn with grieved shame. 

Some of the clergy lament how little we go to them for 
spiritual advice and help; how we keep them at arm’s-length ; 
they make heart-stirring appeals to us from the pulpit to allow 
them to help us. They cannot help us by giving stones when 
we want bread. Is it any wonder numbers turn away dis- 
satisfied? If they would but come down among us as men, 
and thinking men, and look at the question from our point 
of view; if they would come, not as ecclesiastics, but as 
students of the world’s history, of the history of thought, then 
indeed they might be better able to meet our needs. 

The result of such articles as you are publishing must 
surely be far-reaching. When will our National Church allow 
her Christianity to be greater than her ecclesiasticism ? Does 
not the crux of the whole question lie in the fact that the 
simple and beautiful ceremony instituted by our Lord, as a 
memorial of Himself, has been so covered by human additions, 
so restricted by man-made doctrine and ritual, that in some of 
our Churches, except for the “comfortable words,” there is 
very little of the original meaning of tke institution left? 
They who govern our native land, politically or intellectually, 
have made, and make, changes to meet the growth and needs of 
the people in all the various forms in which that growth and 
those needs show themselves. But those who govern our Church 
seem to ignore that growth, or are afraid to recognize 
it; they are bound down by rubrics and articles which 
may have been deemed advisable in a time of greater 
ignorance. Will Church government be always so rigid, 
so inelastic? Will the Church never as a whole keep 
up with the thought of the day, and adapt her teaching 
and practices to the growth of man’s mind? Will she always 
be content to lose, not only would-be loyal sons and daughters, 
but men of wide sympathy, keen intellect, great culture, and 
true spirituality, who would indeed be our spiritual pastors 





My TT 
and teachers? If so, let her study the history of the Rom 
° ° an 
Catholic Church during even the last twenty years, and seg 
what may be repeated in her own case. That with some of 
her clergy their Christianity is greater than their ecclesiag- 
ticism may prove to be her salvation, as the righteousnesss of 
five men was once to be the saving of a city; but it is hara 
that this “righteousness” should lie in ignoring certain 
rubrics, or in reading individual meanings into them. It ig 
hard for the clergy and it is hard for us, fora man is said to 
feel most keenly the disgrace of his own side. 

Two years ago a small book was quietly published entitleq 
Heresy and Schism: a Plea for Universalism (Bristo} - 
Arrowsmith, Is, 6d. net). Part Il. on “Schism” and 
Part III. on “The Priesthood of the Laity and Tolerance” 
might almost seem to have been written for the present crisis, 
and for us who are just ordinary men and women and take 
an intelligent interest in the affairs of the day, and an even 
deeper interest in the Church question now before the public. 
The broader-minded of your readers would find pleasure in 
reading the book ; the others, possibly, might find profit. To 
both I commend it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Woman Tracnen. 
[To tas Epiron or tus “ Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—I desire to call the attention of your readers to a mistake 
in your article on the Primate’s decision in your issue of the 
14th inst., which affects the whole of the following argument. 
In answer to the question as to the effect of the Confirmation 
rubric you state that it has “ nothing to do with the matter in 
hand,” and soon after you say this :— 

“ At the close of the Order for Holy Communion is the rubrie 
which from the legal point of view determines the cause. That 
rubric imposes on every aduit parishioner the duty of communi- 
cating three times in the year. Mark that the duty is imposed 
absolutely, and is not stated to fall only upon parishioners who 
have been episcopally confirmed. The clergyman cannot interfere 
with this duty except on the one definite and narrow ground 
mentioned in the prefatory rubric—open and notorious evil living, 
... The Confirmation rubric applies to children who have been 
taught the Catechism, and was intended to prevent such children 
from being brought to the Communion too early. It provided 
against the scandal of children of tender years taking part in the 
Communion Service, which was one of the abuses of the pre- 
Reformation and Roman days. It is inconceivable that any 
tribunal could hold that it abridged the statutory right, or rather 
obligation (the directions in the Prayer Book are of course 
statutory), of every layman who had reached years of discretion 
to receive the Communion.” 

The mistake to which I refer is in your statement that the 
Communion rubric imposes the duty of communicating on 
“every adult parishioner.” Anyone who cares to re»a the 
part of the rubric in question—the eighth paragraph—wii 
notice that the word “adult” does not occur in the rubric, 
and also that in no part of the rubric to the Communion 
Service is there any reference to the age of would-be com- 
municants, or any authority given to the clergyman to repel 
anyone on the ground of tender years only. Thus we are 
forced to the conclusion, if, as you say, the above rubric 
“from the legal point of view determines the cause,” not only 
that no one can be repelled from the Communion whatever 
his age, but also that the legal obligation is imposed on adults 
and children alike to communicate at least three times in the 
year. In this case how is the Confirmation rubric successful 
in putting down the “scandal of children of tender years 
taking part in the Communion Service”? The above scandal 
can only be prevented on one of two views: either that 
the words “every parishioner” in the rubric calling upon 
parishioners to communicate at least three times in the year 
must be read “every adult parishioner,” an emendation for 
which there seems to be no authority; or that the Confirma- 
tion rubric is binding on the clergy, and must be taken as 
limiting the term “every parishioner” to those parishioners 
who have received episcopal confirmation. The latter view 
must surely be the right one, since it lays down a perfectly 
definite and intelligible rule, whereas the former view puts 
upon the clergyman the duty of determining whether any 
particular parishioner is or is not adult, a question which in 
many cases could not be answered except by inquiring into the 
nature of the views held by the would-be communicant. 

At the risk of writing a letter of undue length, I feel bound 
to put before your readers one other point—namely, to call 
their attention to the rubric which is to be found at the end of 
the Ministration of Baptism to Such As Are of Riper Years. 
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This rubric is as follows: ‘It is expedient that every person, 
thus baptized, should be confirmed by the Bishop so soon after 
his Baptism as conveniently may be ; that so he may be admitted 
to the holy Communion.” As a last question I would ask how, 
if episcopal confirmation be unnecessary, came this rubric to 
be put at the end of the Ministration of Baptism to those who 
are of riper years and able to answer for themselves P—I am, 
Sir, &e., ArtTHuR T. MAcMILLAN. 


52 Cadogan Place, S.W. 


[Our correspondent has found a mare’s-nest. It is quite 
obvious from the context that we were not professing to quote 
the actual words of the rubric—we used no inverted commas 
—but were giving our view of its meaning. We still contend 
that the obligation was meant to be laid upon adult persons 
and not upon children, and that it would certainly be so 
interpreted in a Court of Law. Though no child would be 
able to make good a claim to receive the Communion unless 
he or she had been confirmed, every adult parishioner would 
be able to do so. If our correspondent takes legal advice he 
will, we think, find that “ parishioner”—the word used in the 
rubric—would not be applied to a child. He should also note 
that the rubric speaks of “ persons in the parish of discretion 
to receive the Communion,” and does not, as he would doubtless 
like, say “confirmed persons.” The rubric quoted from the 
Baptismal Service seems a point in our correspondent’s 
favour, but is not really so, We can only repeat our opinion 
that if a real conflict can be shown to exist between the 
rubrics—which we do not admit—the Courts would, we 
feel confident, hold that the binding rubrics are those 
attached to the Order of Holy Communion, and that those 
in the other services cannot revoke or supersede them.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To tux Epiror oy tus “Spectator.” ] 


Sir,—Under the Test Act, passed when the Church of 
England was in the heyday of its political power and 
influence, all holders of offices in the Army, Navy, and Civil 
Service were obliged to receive the Holy Communion and to 
make a declaration against the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
How many of these officers and officials were unconfirmed it 
is impossible even to guess, but there can be no doubt that 
during the continuance of the Act the Church countenanced 
the administration of the Sacrament to thousands of persons 
who had never received the rite of confirmation.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., C. F. Ryrper. 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. 





[To tne Epiror or tae “ Srectator.”’) 

Sir,—(1) The High Church Party, above all others, attaches 
the gravest meaning and importance to the words of our Lord 
contained in St. John’s Gospel vi. 53 (“ Except ye eat,” &c.). 
(2) They also, above all others, hold (and I am not questioning 
it) that the Sacrament, to be such, must necessarily be con- 
secrated by a priest in Holy Orders. (3) But now they would 
fain debar all Nonconformists from receiving this Sacrament; 
and therefore (4) They would fain condemn all Nonconformists 
to inevitable and eternal damnation.—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. 





[To tue Eprror or tas “ Srectator.”*] 
Sir,—Some years ago I was staying at Bel Alp, in Switzerland. 
There were also in the hotel two Anglican Bishops and some 
thirty Anglican clergymen. An old man was staying there at 
the same time who was one of the most eminent and respected 
Nonconformist ministers in London. On Sunday he expressed 
a desire to participate in the Holy Communion at the little 
English church. Bel Alp is situated in an isolated position 
among the snow mountains, at an elevation of over seven 
thousand feet, and there was no other church within reach. 
But the two Anglican Bishops and the thirty Anglican 
clergymen said to the old man: “No, you are outside the 
pale,” and they refused to allow him to kneel at the Table of 
Him who was as much his Lord as their own. I trust that 
the intolerance—or shall I say the bigotry ?—of Bel Alp will 
not be officially proclaimed as the standard of Christian 
charity in our Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
Pall Mali, 8.W. 


WALTER B. Parton. 











ECCLESIASTICAL INCLUSION. 
(To rae Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—If precedent be really needed in these days of enlighten- 
ment, the following two patterns of “inclusion ” are interesting, 
and may possibly point the way to a solution. Archbishop 
Bramhall “ included” a Scotch presbyter thus :— 

“Not destroying his former Orders, not determining their 
validity or invalidity, but only supplying what the Canons of 
the English Church require and providing that occasion of schism 
be removed and the faithful assured that they may not doubt of 
his ordination or be averse to his presbyterial act as invalid.” 


Archbishop Grindal used this form :— 


“Called to the ministry by the imposition of hands according 
to the laudable form and rite of the Reformed Church of 
Scotland, We, therefore, approving and ratifying the form of 
your ordination and preferment, grant you a license and faculty 
in such orders by you taken. You may and have power to 
celebrate the divine offices, to minister the Sacraments.” 

—I an, Sir, &c., TuHEopore P. BROCKLEHURST. 


Giggleswick-in-Craven. 





THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 
[To tas Epiron or tus “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—He who begins by losing his head ends by losing every- 
thing. Ina democratic age the man who refrains from asking, 
or rather demanding, his rights is ignored and, together with 
those rights, is contemptuously trampled underfoot. There 
is grave danger at the present time that the case of the English 
landowner may be seriously prejudiced by his dislike of posing 
before the footlights and telling the public the “ plain, un- 
varnished tale” of the income derived from land and the 
expenditure required upon it. For the moment it is the official 
policy of the Unionist leaders to concentrate upon Home Rule 
and the Insurance Act and to leave the land alone, as was 
explained to the writer the other evening when he took the 
chair at a village meeting in East Anglia. Of course our 
leaders ought to know best, but one cannot forget that the 
Radicals are the attacking force, and as such can toa great 
extent choose their own field of battle. Ifthe enemy chooses 
to attack you on a flank, it is really no use saying: “ Frontal 
attacks only attended to to-day. I am not taking any others 
at present.” We are told sometimes that it is quite open to 
the owners and occupiers of land to get up a land inquiry 
and a report of their own as a countermove to the Radical 
campaign. It is, of course, possible to do this, but the 
question is whether it would be effective. In the matter of 
mud-throwing it is much easier to throw the mud than to 
erase its effects, and in private life no individual attempts 
to meet slander or libel by the elaborate and expensive circula- 
tion of denial, but at once seeks his remedy in the Courts, and 
insists that his libeller—on whom the onus of proof rests— 
should justify his charges or pay the penalty. This is the 
course which, as near as may be, we landowners ought to take, 
and since our detractors and their followers would never 
trouble to read the private statements of our case, and, indeed, 
deny that we have any case at all, our policy, surely, is to 
demand a hearing before a Royal Commission, or other [im- 
partial tribunal, so that we may be either heard and cleared 
or heard and judicially condemned. 

Mr. Lloyd George declared the other day that while the 
farmer pays 25s. in rent, he only spends 20s.on labour. This 
is certainly untrue, and even if true would be entirely mis- 
leading. Before a Royal Commission we could explain, and 
be cross-examined on our explanation, that for every 25s. 
received by the landlord he, as a rule, after providing for 
Land Tax, tithe, repairs, upkeep, and insurance, only pockets 
15s. to 18s.—sometimes even less—and that the amount so 
pocketed generally represents only interest on money laid out 
by himself or his predecessors in the eyuipment of the land. 
Again, it is a curious fact that where tithe is highest wages 
are lowest, and it would be interesting to have some explana- 
tion of this at the hands of impartial Commissioners, The 
Land Union, through its pamphlets, has done good work 
in refuting some of the mendacious charges made in the Land 
Inquiry Report, but we need something more than this—we 
need a public tribunal before which our accusers shall either 
prove their assertions or admit that these are incapable of 
proof.—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. Ryper. 


Scarcroft, near Leeds, 
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ULSTER—TO “TAKE” OR “WIN”? 

(To rae Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”]) 
Sir,—Certainly exclude Ulster. The alternative that heads 
this note is a slogan. But much depends upon the letter and 
the spirit of the Exclusion. There is apparently only one 
statesman living who might “win” Ulster, and that is Sir 
Edward Carson. It must be accomplished if at all by an 
Irishman. The Tory view—I do not say that it is unnatural— 
is to exclude Ulster just because that will manquer Home Rule 
for every Irishman, and the Tory desire is to punish Mr. 
Redmond for his felon stroke at the Crown and the Constitu- 
tion in 1911. It is strange that a man so clear-sighted did 
not see that the price he would inevitably be called upon to 
pay for his support of the Parliament Bill was the partition 
of Ireland. Mr. Redmond has backed the wrong horse. By 
an agreement with Ulster and the Tories, which be now at the 
eleventh hour finds is the condition precedent, he could have 
saved Ireland from “The People’s Budget,” from the Insurance 
Act, and from partition. Very different would have been 
the situation had he assisted to build at Westminster a 
strong Second Chamber, a real Senate—that is the Chamber 
in which Ulster will yet find salvation. It is her repre- 
sentation in that Senate body, and in that alone, which 
might even yet “win” her. How undecipherable politics are, 
until we may know exactly why the Compromise Conference 
collaped in 1910! 

But there is one condition which without doubt would make 
the divorce of Ulster permanent, and that is her present in- 
clusion with permission to secede in, say, ten years. Coerced 
to Dublin in her present mood, Ulster would split the new 
College Green structure from attic to basement, and the 
furious strife on the floor would not only justify Ulster in 
walking out the moment ber term of hard labour had expired, 
but it would discredit, not Irish Home Rule, but the Irish race 
for all that remains of time. The results of such an experi- 
ment would crystallize every hard thing said about Home Rule 
and Home Rulers during the last fifty years. For if ten per 
cent. of a community coerced into an alien Legislature can, as 
we have seen, destroy a Constitution seven hundred years old, 
how long would a Constitution in its cradle stage survive the 
battery and assault of twenty-five per cent. of its citizens? 

There is a further reason for Exclusion which I do not 
think the Spectator has sufficiently advanced. Itisthis. If 
the North-East Ulster Members continue to sit in what is the 
real Parliament at Westminster, instead of in the puppet 
Parliament in Dublin, then, indeed, they can most efficiently 
safeguard the interests of Munster Protestants, of whom the 
writer is one. Sitting in Dublin they could not protect us in 
the smallest degree, whereas did they sit in Westminster we 
should know that our probable oppressors, the Molly Maguires, 
had been retired to an Assembly where they had little real 
power to annoy us, and that we were efficiently represented 
by our own coreligionists in that Parliament which alone can 
do things. With Mr. Redmond and the rump gone we might 
repeal both Budget and insurance before Ireland is further 
waterlogged. By all means, then, Exclusion until passions 
have subsided and some workable scheme, possibly a Federal 
system, emerges. 

Permit me to agree with you as to the great interest and 
value of Mr. Oliver’s latest pamphlet. I wish it might be 
in everyone’s hands during the coming crisis. Mr. Oliver 
writes :— 


“The present Bill refuses to face the difficulties inherent in the 
true solution, and seeks to find a way round. There is no way 
round, And by some instinct of self-preservation the country 
knows that there is no way round. Mr. Gladstono’s first plan and 
likewise his second ended in failure because the people, having 
had time to consider, felt rather than saw that either way the end 
would be not union, but disruption ; not peace, but the reverse of 


—I am, Sir, &., Moreton FREWEN. 





THE ROYAL VETO. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—In your last issue there is an editorial note upon the 
discussion in the House of Commons concerning the amend- 
ment to the Address put forward by what is called the Labour 
Party upon the subject of the South African Indemnity Bill. 
You rightly, in my opinion, applaud the principles laid down 
by Mr. Harcourt as applicable to the relations between the 





Imperial Government and the self-governing Dominions, and 
you express your astonishment, which I share, at the willing. 
ness of Radicals to invoke a Royal veto over the legislation of 
a democratic (Colonial) Parliament. You then proceed to say 
that the action of these Radicals “is a strong justification of 
[your] protest against the proposals of that small body of 
misguided Unionists who were mad enough to desire that the 
Royal veto should be used in the case of the Home Rule 
Bill.” 

I am not prepared to admit that the body of Unionists 
referred to are either a small, a misguided, or a mad body 
and I find it difficult to trace the connexion between any 
desire which they have expressed and the action of the 
Labour Party which you criticize. Ihave not heard, and do 
not believe, that failing the veto there is any risk of civil war 
in South Africa, nor is there any evidence either that the 
South African electors are hostile to the policy of their 
Government, or that any circumstance in connexion with 
that policy, such, for instance, as having rejected it on two 
previous occasions, gives them a clear right to be consulted 
before it is carried into effect. Permit me further to point 
out that the body of Unionists to whom you allude in such 
uncomplimentary terms do not desire the exercise of the 
Royal veto on the Home Rule Bill. They see the objections 
to it as clearly as you do, but just as you are willing 
to face not only the Imperial risks inseparable from 
Home Rule in any form, but also the taint of dis- 
honour involved in sacrificing a multitude of loyalists 
scattered throughout the rest of Ireland, by accepting 
the Exclusion of Ulster for the purpose of avoiding civil war, 
so those who cannot subscribe to the rubber-stamp theory, 
but with a much sounder end in view, are willing in case of 
need to face such objections as there may be to the exercise 
of the Royal prerogative in the mitigated form of an appeal 
by the Monarch from his Ministers to his people. From the 
language which you now think yourself justified in using it 
might be inferred that to the protests evoked by your original 
definition of Constitutional decorum in August last, you bad 
opposed arguments regarded as conclusive and overwhelming 
by those to whom they were addressed ; but there was nothing, 
I think, to confirm that inference in the subsequent correspon- 
dence which appeared in your journal, a correspondence which, 
for sufficiently cogent reasons, you somewhat abruptly decided 
to close.—I am, Sir, &c., Epury. 

Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 





THE PORTUGUESE CRISIS. 
(To rue Epiror or tur “Specraror.”) 
Srr,—There is every reason to believe that the Lisbon 
politicians have now realised the singular unwisdom of con- 
tinuing to affront European standards of humanity and 
justice. Yet it may still be doubted if they understand the 
English charaeter. British public opinion for the past twelve 
months has been steadily demanding a general amnesty for 
all Portuguese political prisoners. Ten months ago, at the 
olian Hall, the protest meeting contented itself with an 
appeal to the better feelings of the Lisbon Ministry. This 
time, however, the protesters thought it more practical to call 
upon the British Foreign Office to intervene; and now the 
new Premier, Senhor Bernardino Machado, has proposed “a 
general amnesty.” But instead of adopting the Amnesty 
Bill of Machado Santos (the founder of the Republic)—a 
complete amnesty, including the exiles and émigrés, the 
Royalist leader, Captain Couceiro, and prisoners of war like 
Dom Joao d@’Almeida—the Premier has composed a new Bill 
which appears to be so defaced by evasions and limitations that 
it is not a general amnesty atall. If after the Royalist rising 
of 1912 the Government had punished the ringleaders and 
pardoned the multitude, provided the punishments bad been 
in accord with the recognized rules of war and civilized 
codes of justice, then the Republic would have incurred no 
criticism. But when savage sentences of ten, sixteen, and 
twenty years of penal servitude were passed indiscriminately 
upon prisoners of war and passive “suspects,” the Lisbon 
Ministry displayed its total unfitness to hold the reins of 
office, and courted the unpopularity, distrust, and active 
hatred which afterwards broke out in the Republican rising 
of April, 1913, and the Syndicalist protest of July in the 
same year. As the imprisonments without trial, and even 
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a 
the condemnations, have been indiscriminate, so should the 


amnesty be. 

In this connexion it will not be amiss to remind Senbor 
Bernardino Machado that when in 1847 the Portuguese 
Government wished to make various exceptions to the 
suggested general amnesty, Lord Palmerston refused to 
hear of exceptions, and pointed out that such invidious 
distinctions would be calculated to prevent the pacification 
of Portugal. The Lisbon Government pleaded that four- 
teen of the rebel leaders would merely be banished, and 
banished not for life but for a term of years. Whereupon 
the British Minister replied, in urbane and friendly but 
decisive fashion, that by a general amnesty Lord Palmerston 
meant an amnesty without any exceptions whatsoever. Ac- 
cordingly the rebel leaders all were pardoned and the country 
pacified. The necessity for a complete amnesty is far more 
yital now than in 1847, because the political prisoners under 
the Republic have suffered a degree of cruelty and indignity 
to which there is no parallel in the Monarchist wars of the 
eighteen-twenties, thirties, and forties.—I am, Sir, X&ec., 

E. M. Tenison. 

Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 





NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT AND 
THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


[To tee Epitor ov tHe “Srectaror.’’ | 


THE 


Sm,—In reference to the question of the general strike in 
South Africa and the methods adopted by the Union Govern- 
ment in putting it down and deporting the Labour leaders, 
your readers may be interested in the following description of 
the suppression of a recent similar strike in New Zealand by 
the Government of that country, contained in a letter dated 
December 29th last, which I received a few days ago from a 
friend—a professional man practising in an up-country town 
in the Northern Island. He says :— 

“It would have done your heart good to see the ‘management 
of our great strike during the last few weeks here. We have at 
last got a real Government here and a Premier worthy of the 
position. Of course the strike leaders behaved like born fools, but 
that does not detract from the credit due to the Government. Six 
weeks ago Wellington was in the hands of the strikers and their 
friends—wharves silent and barricaded, ships empty and accu- 
mulating in the roadstead, seamen deserting from all the local 
ships, streets in possession of the mob, shops guarded by night 
by armed civilians, the police known to be disaffected and more or 
less unreliable. 

Quietly and steadily the Government called to the farmers for 
help. Through the farmers’ Unions they asked for men to work 
the wharves and for special constables to guard the workers. The 
response was great and quick. ‘Down the railways, down the 
rivers’ came the country boys and men—all ages, all ranks: rich 
and poor, old and young. Every night at 11 a train left here 
with its load of horses and men. Camps formed in Wellington, 
and after a few days a strong force turned out (of mounted men). 
Their orders were at first simply to stand fire, and they did it. 
The mob attacked with stones and bottles, and now and then 
with a revolver shot. A good many were injured at first, and 
the country was convinced that the mob meant business. Next 
day, after fair warning, the constables made their first and only 
great charge, clearing the streets. Then it was understood that 
there was to be no more nonsense. The batons were for use. 
‘Keep your eye on the stone-thrower and go for him.’ A week 
later the wharves were in full work with amateur labourers, the 
constables in command of the town, a gunboat enfilading the 
quay, the ships manned and running, and since then the strike, 
which was to be a universal one, has gradually fizzled out. 

There is no doubt that things were very bad for a time in 
the city—worse than the newspapers admitted. But the 
Government handled the trouble coolly and strongly, and now 
we hope that peace is ensured for years. The great point 
was that it was not merely a question between employers 
and employed, but the Red Feds thought they were strong 
enough to make war upon the community by ‘holding up’ the 
trade of the Dominion. But when the farmers found that they 





| AnTHuR Conan Dor_e, 


could not get their produce shipped and could not get their | 


cheques they thought it was time to take a hand in the game. By | z 
} ~, | Stras K. Hocxriye. 


hundreds they joined the new civilian force and quelled the 
rioters. It is a lesson which will not be soon forgotten. The big 
squatters and the poor farmers’ boys rode side by side in the 
streets and worked side by side on the wharves, stood silently the 
first attack of the rioters together and charged together when 


their time came. I saw them in Wellington—fine strapping fellows | 


of every age, coarsely but suitably dressed—no collars, slouch 
hats turned down at the brim, gaiters or putties, spurs, and batons 
—good oak staves three feet long tied to the wrist by a thong— 
horses in the pink of conditionand mettle. There will be no more 
holding up of the trade of the Dominion by a section of the workers. 
Later, of course, came the quiet arrest of the leaders—heavy bail 
and limited freedom. Altogether, it was splendidly managed. 
Now the leaders are out on bail, they are free, they are not 





martyrs, but there can be no more seditious talk. 


Fortunately we 
have no ‘ hunger-strikers’ here.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., E. M. H. 





THE SUTHERLAND CLEARANCES. 

[To tne Epitor or ue “ Erecrator.”’) 
S1z,—To all whose judgment is not warped by sentiment or 
prejudice, and who desire to arrive at a fair estimate of the 
conditions which brought about the “clearances,” I recom- 
mend the study of four volumes by Jolin Macculloch, M.D., 
F.R.S., published, after a series of annual journeys through 
the Highlands between the years 1811 and 1821], in the form 
of letters to Sir Walter Scott. The volumes were published 
(Longman) in 1824. In these letters may be found passages 
such as the following :— 

“TI visited many cottages here [Lochinver],and found the people 
living on milk and cockles, without a particle of vegetable matter. 
In other parts of the country, where this resource was not to be- 
obtained, their sufferings were severe; and although cases of 
death from mere famine were said not to have occurred, it is too 
well known that it often produces this effect, by the intervention- 
of diseases which it generates. ... This was a distress that money, 
could not immediately relieve : as, owing to the circumstances of 
the country, there is no market for the purchase of corn. Severe, 
however, as the burden was on the proprietors and particularly 
so on the larger landholders, everything was done that active 
humanity could suggest, by the importation of cargoes of meal 
and grain, which were either distributed at a low price, or ad- 
vanced as a loan, or given, as circumstances rendered it necessary. 
It is but an act of bare justice to record this, for the honour of 
those who have been represented, by the ignorant and prejudiced, 
as the oppressors of their tenantry; as unfeeling and rapacious 
tyrants. That the remedy should not have been, everywhere, 
either sufficiently speedy or effectual, is not a matter of surprise; 
when the extent of the evil is considered, and the delay which, 
almost necessarily, occurred in bringing round the cargoes of 
supplies to this remote country.”— Vol. III., p. 349. 

Had the occupants of the Sutherland hills and glens, instead 
of being moved to crofts near the seashore, been permitted to 
cling to their huts for a few years longer, their distress would: 
have been beyond relief, forthe dreadful “year of the short 
corn” wasat hand. I have myself heard old people, even in. 
the Lowlands, speak with bated breath of that black season, 
and in inaccessible districts it would certainly have made its 
own grim “clearances” by sheer starvatiun.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ardgowan. Hvueu Suaw Stewart. 





THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
[To ture Epiror oF Tue 
Sir,—The British Committee would be glad if you could 
publish the enclosed communication addressed to the Prime 
Minister in connexion with the Panama-Pacific Exposition — 
Ian, Sir, &c., W. A. M. Goopr 
Trafalgar Buildings, W.C. Hon, Secretary, 


EXPOSITION, 


“Srecrator."’) 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle yesterday (Thursday) forwarded to the 
Prime Minister a petition signed by many well-known authors 
urging the Government to reconsider their decision as regards the 
participation of this country in the Panama-Pacific Exposition to 
be held in San Francisco in 1915. The text of the petition and 
the signatories are as follows :— 

“We, the undersigned men and women of letters of various 
shades of political conviction, are united in our opinion that His 
Majesty’s Government would be well advised to reconsider their 
decision as regards the participation of Great Britain in the San 
Francisco Exhibition of 1915. The petitioners would lay stress 
upon the fact that the sum involved would appear to be a 
moderate one as compared to the very great harm which might 
come from any deterioration of those better relations which have 
been built up during a number of years between ourselves and the 
United States of America.—(Signed) 
Wi1iiaM ARCHER, FRANKFORT Moore, 
Arruur C. Benson, A. E. W. Masox, 
Rost. H. Benson (Mgr.) W. B. Maxwert. 

Lucy CLIFFORD. Mary E, Maxweut 
(Miss Braddon), 
E. W. Horxvna. 
CovLson Kernanan, 
Max Pemberton, 
Frep. Po.uocs. 
GILBERT PaREER. 


ArTuur Prvero 

Heskere Peiwnanp, 

Owen SEAMAN, 

Dovue.as SLADEN, 

Humpury Warp, 

Mary A, Warp. 

Freep. M, Wuire. 

Horace ANNESLEY 
VAcCueELL, 

H. pe Vere Sracroore.” 


STEPHEN Gwyn. 
CHARLES GARVICE. 
Henry ARTHUR JONES, 
Sipyey Lee. 

Joun Maserie.p, 

A Memorial to the same effect has already been signed by nearly 
three hundred members of the House of Commons, and will shortly 
be presented to Mr. Asquith. Sir Edward Poynter, President of 
the Royal Academy, and a Committee of famous artists; the 
British Science Guild, representing prominent scientists; the 
British American Peace Centenary Committee; the International 
Arbitration League, and many influential commercial bodies have 


| already urged the Government to reconsider their decision not to 
| participate in the Exposition. 


The official opening of the Exposition occurs on February 20th, 
1915, one year from to-day. 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 
(To tHe Epitor or tux “ Sprctaton.”’} 

S1r,—In Baker’s Chronicle, under the year 1660,I find the 
following passage. After detailing the exceptions from 
Charles’s Act of Indemnity of that year, Sir Richard adds :— 

“This last exception, as to the Churches in Wales, was inserted 
by the Parliament in this Act, upon Information, that some 
Factious People had, in the time of the late Usurpation, procured 
to themselves an Authority to Sequester all those Revenues, upon 
pretence to employ them more equally to illiterate Preachers, for 
the better propagation of the Gospel in those parts, but kept the 
greatest part to their own use, leaving most of the Churches 
unsupplied,” 


History indeed repeats itself. “For their own use” we need 


only substitute “for secular use,” and it might almost have 
been written to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 8. CRAWLEY. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “Srectator.”’) 
Sir,—In last week's issue your correspondent Mr. Balfour 
calls attention, as an interesting link with the past, to the case 
of our great-great-grandfather, James Duff of Banff, who 
fought in the action preceding Culloden, in the year 1745, and 
died in 1804; while one of his granddaughters is still alive 
and well. For those who are interested in such matters, it 
may be pointed out that longevity is a marked characteristic 
of the Duff family, many of whose members have passed their 
ninetieth year. General Sir James Duff of Kinstair, who died 
in 1839, was one of the few men who have held a commission 
in the British Army for upwards of seventy years. One 
Donald Duff of Perthshire was born in 1742, while his son 
James did not die until 1894, the joint lives of father and son 
thus covering a period of one hundred and fifty-two years. The 
son of James Duff of Banff, quoted by Mr. Balfour, was 
Captain George Duff, killed at Trafalgar, his son Norwich 
being also present at the battle, though only thirteen years 
old. There cannot now be many persons living who can say, 
as his sons and daughters can do, that their father fought at 
Trafalgar.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Tue AuTuors oF “THe Book or THE Durrs.” 





AN “ARBOR DAY” FOR ENGLAND. 

[To tur Epitor or tue “Spectator.” } 

Sir,—The interesting suggestion as to a national Arbor Day 
for schools, which is contained in last week’s Spectator in the 
letter signed Sophia H. E. Langmaid, is one which many 
of your readers may be glad to hear is already embodied—in 
the germ at any rate—in an official publication just issued by 
a Government Department. In St. David’s Day, a well- 
illustrated booklet of some thirty-six pages, published by the 
Welsh Department of the Board of Education for the use of 
teachers and others in connexion with the celebration, in the 
schools and colleges of Wales, of the festival of the patron 
saint of that country, will be found the following item in a 
special programme which, it is stated, the Board are prepared 
to allow to be substituted for the ordinary school time-table 
on the national anniversary :— 

“Planting of trees or shrubs in the school precincts, or to 
beautify or mark some bare or ugly spot in the district; with some 
reference—by way of an address—to ‘the beautiful in nature,’ 
* scenery, and our duty not to spoil it.’” 

The idea of thus connecting a national anniversary with a 
practical step for the beautification of our countryside is 
surely a bappy one. But the Welsh Department’s very 
suggestive little publication does not stop there. It goes on 
“to inculcate the duty of every patriotic Welsh child not to be 
a vandal, z.e., not to destroy or deface public buildings, trees, 
seats, &c., by carving or scribbling names or initials thereon, 
and to respect ancient monuments (e.g., Druidical stones, 
cromlechs, &c.)—the silent witnesses to Wales’ historic past.” 

Those of your readers to whom these ideas commend 
themselves may perhaps like to know that a copy of the 
interesting publication in which they and others like them 
are set forth may be had for 3d. (post free, 4d.), either directly 
or through any bookseller, of the Government sale agents, 
Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Limited, Fetter Lane, E.C. I 
understand that, although only issued less than three weeks 
ago, an extraordinary demand has arisen for this Government 
publication, the first edition of which, amounting to ten 





Ss 
thousand copies, was exhausted within a few days of its 
publication.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. Davizs 

Waterloo, near Liverpool. ' 





THE HORSEFLESH ACT OF 1889. 
(To THe Epiror or tue “Sprecraror.’’] 
S1r,—At last I am drawn into the correspondence, if you will 
allow it! I see it stated that exported and diseased ‘animale 
return as food; but I would call attention to the Horseflesh 
Act, passed in 1889, by which no person shall sell, or keep for 
sale, for human food, any horseflesh, elsewhere than in a shop 
&c., where in letters not less than four inches in length, and 
in a conspicuous position, he indicates the sale of horseflesh, 
and various penalties are indicated for infractions of the Act. 
I remember a case under the Act in which a vendor of 
sausages containing horseflesh was fined £5. As a private 
Member I introduced the Bill in Parliament, and I wrote, on 
the subject of horseflesh, an article which appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century for April, 1890. Mr. Gladstone, moreover 
took an interest in hippopbagy, and I have letters in corre. 
spondence with him about it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Westwood, Pendlebury. LEEs Know es, 





THE SALE OF HONOURS. 

[To THE 

Srr,—It may interest many readers at the moment to be 

assured that the attainment of honours by corrupt means is 

no modern invention, witness the following cogent postscript 

from a letter of the celebrated “Steenie” (Duke of Bucking- 

ham) to his Majesty King James L, printed in Dalrymple’s 
Memorials :— 


Epitor or tHe “Srecrator.”] 


“ Here is a gentleman called Sir Francis Leake who hath like- 
wise a Philosopher's stone; tis worth but Eight Thousand; he 
will give it me if you will make him a baron ; I will, if youcommand 
not the contrary, have his patent ready to sign when I come down. 
He is of good religion, well born, and hath a good estate. I pray 
you burn this letter.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. Powe tt. 


Savile Club. 





A GAME OF SWANS. 


[To tHe Epiror oF tue “Sprecvator.”) 


S1r,—As names of multitude for birds have been given in 
your journal from time to time, the following extract from 
The Records of Romsey Abbey may be of interest. In the will 
of William Rumsey, of Bicton, dated June 8th, 1545, he wills 
“My game of swannes to remain to Elizabeth my wyffe during 
her lyffe and at her decease at the marking time next after to 
remain to Anne Bartillmew and Kunegunde Dix and the heirs 
of their bodies lawfully begotten.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. M. M. 

P.S.—Two mills belonging to the Abbey were let in 1434 at 
a rent of £10 6s. 8d., “‘ together with 450 eels called shaftelynges 
and 30 large eels called skyveres.” It would be interesting to 
know if these words are still in use. In Scotland the word 
“skivers” is in use as applied to the long, thin, eel-like strips 
of leather used in rough bookbinding, &c. 





A MISQUOTATION, 
{To tue Epitor or tur “Srectator,”] 
Srr,—In your article on “The Octavia Hill Memorial” 
(Spectator, February 14th) you mention the rhyme referring 
to Tintock. This is given as— 
“ On Tintock Hill there is a kist 
And in the kist there is a mist... .” 
May I be allowed to say that this is a misquotation? Dr. 
John Brown, in his Jeems the Door-Keeper, quotes the lines 
as— 
On Tintock tap there is a Mist 
And in the Mist there is a Kist. .. .” 
His idea is of a Kist (chest) surrounded by a “luminous 
cloud ”—not of a cloud shut up in a “ kist.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dorotuy M. NorMAN. 
21 Montagu Terrace, Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. 





THE EURHYTHMICS OF JAQUES-DALCROZE. 
[To tue Epitor oF tus “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Anyone who devotes any time to the study of the 
Jaques-Daleroze method is sure to be perpetually besieged 
by inquirers of every sort with the same questions on their 
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lips: * What are Eurhythmics ? and what is the use of 
them?” Neither question can in reality be satisfactorily 
answered except by an invitation to the inquirer to take a 
course himself. Eurhythmics, as M. Jaques-Dalcroze is con- 
stantly repeating, are not a theory, but an experience; the 
questions raised by the. method can only be profitably dis- 
cussed by those who have themselves experienced its results 
on their minds and bodies. Since, however, so many people 
seem determined to wring some sort of an answer from some- 
one, it may be advisable for a student, though of short stand- 
ing, to try to describe some of these experiences and to suggest 
the directions in which the method may be of value. 

The exercises may, on the whole, be divided into two groups; 
we may call them exercises of control and exercises of inter- 
pretation. (It must, of course, be understood that there is 
no rigid line between the two, and many exercises may 
belong to both groups or to either.) As an example 
of the exercises of control, take the following: the pupils 
march round the room in time to the music, and at the 
teacher’s command immediately take one step backwards 
and then go on again. This exercise may be fairly easy if the 
speed is slow and the commands come at long intervals, but 
at a moderately quick speed and where the commands come 
in rapid succession it will be found bewilderingly difficult to 
accomplish. Here is a similar exercise, more difficult because 
it contains two factors instead of one: the pupils march and 
clap their hands in time to the music; when the teacher says 
“Hand” the pupils omit one clap, when the teacher says 
“Foot” they omit one step. In this case also where it is 
taken quickly and the commands are alternated and repeated 
with rapidity a beginner has a sensation of mental confusion 
and lack of physical control which results in a curious feeling 
of helplessness, to which is often added exasperation at being 
unable to accomplish such apparently simple movements. 
Besides these exercises the object of which is to enable the 
will to check or alter a movement with rapidity and certainty, 
there are exercises to train different parts of the body to move 
independently of each other. For instance, the pupil beats 
four-time—somewhat in the fashion of a conductor, but with 
both arms; at the teacher’s command the left arm stops for 
one beat while the right arm goes on, but on the next beat the 
left arm continues so that both arms are then again beating 
four-time, but the right arm is a beat ahead of the left. Then, 
again, the right arm may beat four, while the left beats three, 
the head two, and the feet five. These exercises, unlike the 
first described, sound more complicated and difficult than they 
are. Ina very short time they become automatic, and can be 
performed by children without any feeling of strain. 

We then come to the exercises of interpretation. In order 
to make these clear it must first be explained that in general 
the arms are used for beating time, while the feet take one 
step for every note played. For instance, in a bar consisting 
of one crotchet and two quavers the arms would make two 
regular movements because the bar is in two-four time, while 
the feet would make three steps, the last two twice as quick 
as the first. Many exercises merely consist in the pupil 
listening to a bar, or series of bars, played by the teacher, 
and afterwards realizing them, as it is called, with these arm 
and leg movements. But not only the time and the actual 
notes are to be shown by the body—every shade in the music, 
the change from staccato to legato, the crescendos and 
diminuendos, the accelerandos and ritenutos, must all be 
instantly rendered by physical movement. 

This will perhaps give some idea of what we are doing when 
we are doing rhythmic gymnastics. The second question 
remains to be answered—Why do we do them? What is the 
use of them? When Benjamin Franklin was asked, in the 
first days of the invention of balloons, “ What is the use of 
a balloon?” he answered, “ What is the use of a baby?” 
Certainly eurhythmics also are in their babyhood, and what 
they may develop into or what may develop out of them cannot 
yet be finally announced. But even now we can see some of 
the directions in which the method is of value, and we can 
name without hesitation education and art. 

In a musical education it is clear that the training of the 
rhythmic sense is valuable, but it is probably only personal 
experience which can show the difference between an intel- 
lectual mathematical comprehension of a rhythm and the 
complete realization of it with the whole body. It is, moreover, 
by a natural instinct that the body responds to musical 





stimulus. Nearly everybody instinctively beats time to a 
strongly accented march or waltz. The breathing and circulation 
are unconsciously affected by music, and so is the muscular 
tension. These physiological movements may then, it is only 
rational to suppose, form the basis of a training which shall 
further and further develop a feeling for music and a com- 
prehension of it. A grasp of rhythm may, too, be made use 
of in acquiring a feeling for harmony and for musical form, 
I have seen a class of children of about five years old who had 
been learning eurhythmics only a few weeks and had had no 
other musical education, show by their marching that they 
plainly felt the end of the period in a simple song form. But 
the value of eurhythmics in education is certainly not confined 
to the musical education. The exercises for the control of the 
body are of much more general application. Concentration, 
quick reaction to stimulus, equilibrium mental and physical, 
self-control and self-reliance, are amongst the qualities which 
every form of education must pursue and which eurhythmics 
especially develop. 

Nor is it only as part of an educational system that M. 
Jaques-Daleroze’s method is of importance. The invention 
and complication of rhythmic effects may well be going to be 
the special characteristic of the music of the twentieth century, 
and if that is so, this systematic study of rhythm will without 
doubt be one of the causes of such a development. In operatic 
art, both creative and interpretative, what openings are there not 
for a recognition of the value of rhythmic movement! Wagner, 
it is true, long since desired the synthesis of words, music, and 
gesture, but how painfully far we still remain from any such 
unity! Solong as the singers imagine that it is a simple 
matter to move their bodies to the music’s demands we shall 
find passages like the sailors’ chorus in T'ristan und Isolde 
rumed by their irregular movements, and the scene of 
Siegfried’s breaking the anvil made ridiculous by the blow 
visibly falling several seconds after the crash is audible. 
These are gross examples which already are almost intoler- 
able; but if we come to the finer shades—the orchestral 
crescendos accompanied by relaxed gestures or the calm of 
the music interpreted by fussiness on the stage—we shall 
begin to realize what a change would be bronght about if the 
singers were trained to follow and respond to the musie with 
every fibre of their bodies. 

And it is not only to the operatic stage that such a training 
should be confined: it would have its place on every stage 
that aimed at producing beauty of movement, for beautiful 
movement is rhythmic movement. What is not, perhaps, so 
readily recognized is the dramatic nature of rhythmic move- 
ment. An interesting example of the effective character of 
rhythmic movement was given in Le Sacre du Printemps by 
the Russian ballet, where the representation of a panic in the 
first act and the advance of the souls of the ancestors in the 
second were almost terrific examples of the power of rhythm 
alone. A new school of actors and dramatists trained and 
inspired by a sense of rhythm would produce something that 
would renew the stage. 

But, after all, eurhythmics are not only good as a means, 
but as an end in themselves. The pleasure of moving to the 
music, of receiving it and giving it out again, of expressing it 
with one’s whole body, amply justifies the method, and can 
only be appreciated by those who have taken puart in it. 
It supplies a human need felt by nearly every one, though 
often enough unconsciously, the need of expressing musical 
emotion by movement, and the need of expressing in a group 
the common emotion of the group. For here is another 
charm of eurhythmics. The rhythm played by the teacher, 
the rhythm which all the pupils have to realize simultaneously, 
is, as it were, the focus of their separate feeling; and while 
each one goes with an individual motion and independently of 
the others, yet the common rhythm gives them a unity of 
movement which has its counterpart in a curious unity of 
feeling. Miss Jane Harrison in her Ancient Art and Ritual 
speaks of the ritual dances of the Greeks and their develop- 
ment into the glorious Greek drama. From this new and 
entrancing ritual of rhythm what strange flower of art may, 
one wonders, blossom in the coming years P—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. S. 

NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or cre marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to bein 
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agreement with the views therein eapressed cr with the mede of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the mailer or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imporlance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


——_o—— 
IN MONTIBUS SANCTIS. 


Wuom may we worship in this place divine ? 
Whom may we pray to in this heaven-built shrine? 
The torrent’s murmur hallows all the air; 

The avalanche is as a call to prayer ; 

A wistful spirit in the forest sighs; 

Whom shall we cail on, when our heart replies? 


T heard as ‘twere a Voice that answered me: 
Fret not thyself, but let thy thought run free! 
Seek not the holy word, the hallowed name! 
Loose thy mind’s pictures from the square-cut frame! 
Full as the flower that opens to the light, 
Open thy soul, and take My gift—Delight! 
Saas-Fee. F. W. BourpDILtion. 








BOOKS. 


—_—>—— 


THE OLD PRUSSIAN ARMY.* 
THE military operations which took place between the 
battle of Jena (October 14th, 1806) and that of Eylau 
(February 8th, 1807) have not secured any very abiding 
place in the general history of the Napoleonic Wars. Many 
of those who have only a casual acquaintance with that 
history are probably scarcely aware that an important action 
was fought at Pultusk. Nevertheless, this period was one 
of great importance. It is especially noteworthy because 
during these few months an opportunity was allowed to slip 


by of anticipating Leipsic and Waterloo, and thus of short- 
ening by more than eight years the prolonged agony through 


which the whole of Europe was then passing. Napoleon 
was at that time thought to be invincible. But the actual 
force of which he disposed was far from being commensurate 
with the task which he had set himself to perform. He had 
to overawe the hostile population of Northern Germany and 
to keep watch on Austria, whilst at the same time he was 
about to attack the stolid battalions which the Emperor 
Alexander could put in the field on their own ground and 
amidst the rigours of their own climate. To meet these 
requirements he had, according to Thiers, three hundred 
thousand men, of whom no less than one hundred and ten 
thousand were German, Dutch, and Italian auxiliaries. 
This force was none too numerous even although it was 
led by one whom Clausewitz called “the incarnate 
genius of war.” So good an authority as  Jomini 
was of opinion that if, after Napoleon had crossed 
the Vistula, Austria had launched a hundred thousand men 
from Bohemia on the Oder, “the power of Napoleon would 
have been ended.” But Austria, still staggering under the 
crushing blow inflicted at Austerlitz, remained passive and 
allowed the opportunity to escape. This period also marks 
the zenith of Napoleon’s military fame, and, it should be added, 
‘the nadir of his blood-guiltiness. He was intoxicated with 
his own success. “ L’orgueil de Napoléon,’ De Fezensac 
says, “sa confiance en sa puissance, avaient été portés au 
comble par la conquéte de la Prusse. Rien ne lui semblait 
impossible, et, dans ses vastes projets, il ne connaissait plus 
de limite que celle de sa volonté.” It was open to him, after 
Jena, to have concluded an honourable and highly advan- 
tageous peace. The King of Prussia, in spite of the entreaties 
of his high-mettled and courageous Consort, was at his feet, 
but not even the most humiliating concessions could satisfy 
Napoleon’s boundless ambition. “Je veux,” he said subse- 
quently to the Emperor Alexander, “ que la Prusse ne soit plus 
une puissance dans la balance politique de l'Europe.” In 
writing to Marshal Mortier he spoke of his relations with 
the Shah of Persia and of a march to the Indus as “no 





By General Field-Marshal Freiherr Von der Goltz. 


* Jena to Eylau. 
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LS 
longer chimerical.” Hence he refused all overtures. Hig 
behaviour to the defeated King of Prussia was brutal— 
“bourru et grossier,” Princess Antoine Radziwill calls jt in 
her memoirs. The callous indifference with which he 
viewed the sufferings he caused, whether his victims were 
German and Russian peasants or those devoted French 
conscripts who were torn from their homes in sunny France 
in order to lay down their lives on the frozen Russian 
plains in a cause in which they were no way interested, 
may be judged from a characteristic episode recounted 
by Count Chaptal. “Napoléon,” Count Chaptal says, “ge 
promenant sur le champ de bataille d’Eylau, convert de 
vingt-neuf mille cadavres, les retournait avec le pied et disait 
aux Généraux qui l’entouraient: ‘C'est de la petite espice,’” 
It can be no matter for surprise that the wound left in the 
national mind of Germany rankled deep, and that, when the 
hour of vengeance at last came, fiery old Marshal Bliicher, 
who was himself obliged to surrender to the conqueror after 
a gallant struggle, was with difficulty restrained by the Duke 
of Wellington from destroying the bridge at Paris whose 
name commemorated the supreme disaster of Germany. 

Although, however, the importance of the operations con. 
ducted immediately after the battle of Jena have been 
somewhat ignored by the general historian, they have always 
been regarded with great interest by students of the art of 
war. Hdopfner, who is the classical military historian of this 
period, says that all the measures adopted by Napoleon 
during the first act of the Polish Campaign, which may be 
said to close with the battle of Pultusk on December 26th, 
1806, were admirable (musterhaft und massgebend). The late 
Major Adams, who contributed so much to encourage the 
study of military history in this country, and whose name 
is still green amongst old Staff College officers, chose the 
operations in question as a subject on which to deliver some 
highly interesting lectures. Captain Atkinson has, therefore, 
earned the gratitude of all English students of the art of 
war by providing them with an excellent translation, accom. 
panied by numerous very complete maps, of Field-Marshal 
Von der Goltz’s history of these operations. The Germans 
excel as military historians, not only on account of their 
painstaking accuracy, but also because they never allow 
their patriotism to get the better of their professional 
judgment, or to belittle their opponents. Field-Marshal Von 
der Goltz does ample justice to Napoleon’s military genius and 
to the achievements of the troops under his command. Iiis 
most scathing criticisms are reserved for his own countrymen, 
especially for Massenbach, whom he appears to regard as the 
evi! genius of the Prussian Army. 

After Jena the demoralization of that Army was complete. 
The besetting sin of a bureaucratic and highiy centralized 
administration made itself felt. The superior officers were 
paralysed. Duke Eugene of Wiirttemberg, to name a single 
example, “like all other Prussian officers, hungered for specific 
orders. . . . He dared not form an independent resolution on 
his own responsibility.” Acts of skill and heroism on the 
part of individual officers could not avert the impending 
disasters. One by one the remaining Prussian corps laid 
down their arms. Magdeburg and other important points were 
captured by the French. Practically all that remained of the 
fine Prussian Army was about twenty-five thousand men under 
General L’Estocq, who were cooped up in Eastern Prussia, and 
eventually placed at the disposal of the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief. Napoleon, therefore, turned his attention, in so far 
as military operations were concerned, almost wholly to 
Russia. 

The line of the Vistula had, contrary to the advice of 
L’Estocq, being abandoned by the Russian army. Napoleon 
at once seized the advantage thus offered to him. He crossed 
the river in the hope, probably, that he could at once deal a 
crushing blow to the Russian army, and thus terminate the war. 
In this he was disappointed. Amongst other reasons, Nature 
was against him. He had to deal with what he himself called 
“the fifth element”—the mud of Poland. His own half. 
starved troops were exhausted. After the battle of Pultusk, 
therefore, which yielded no decisive result, he went into winter 
quarters, content with having established himself firmly on the 
right bank of the Vistula. 

He was not allowed to remain quiet for long. The days 
of eighteenth-century warfare, when commanders went com- 
fortably into quarters at the beginning of winter with a 
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view to commencing war again after an orthodox gentleman- 
like fashion in the spring, were past. The Russian General 
Bennigsen assumed the offensive in the middle of January. 
Napoleon at once resolved to break up his winter quarters, 
and to reply to the challenge by a heavy and annihilating 
counter-attack. His plan was to cut the Russian communi- 
cations. It would very probably have succeeded had not a 
jetter addressed to Bernadotte, which revealed his project, 
fallen into the hands of the Cossacks. Bennigsen at once 
altered all his dispositions. After eluding several attempts 
of Napoleon to bring on a general action, he was at last 
brought to bay at Eylau. The endurance even of Russian 
soldiers has a limit. ‘They could march no more. Von 
der Goltz quotes at length a pathetic account of their 
pitiable condition given by a German officer then serving in 





the Russian army. 

The battle of Hylan was “one of the sternest of the 
century. ‘The horrors that it brought with it, the efforts that 
it exacted from man and beast, surpassed anything that this | 
war had hitherto seen, and, indeed, anything that the French 
army had experienced in all their previous campaigns in | 
Europe.” It has often been described at length. Here it 
will be sufficient to say that Napoleon’s general plan was to 
turn the Russian left flank, whilst at the same time their | 
centre was to be kept fully engaged. Before the turning | 
movement was completely developed Augereau’s corps was | 
launched against the centre, with the result that in twenty | 
minutes it was annihilated. “Asan independent unit it dis- 
appeared from the army list.” The flank movement, how- 
ever, which was subsequently conducted by Davout, succeeded. 
The French penetrated to the left rear of the Russian position, 
which was thus seriously jeopardized. It was then that the 
episode occurred which, in writing the work under review, 
Field-Marshal Von der Goltz has wished to bring into special 
prominence. 

On the morning of the battle L’Estocq’s Prussian division 
lay at some villages situated a few miles north-west of Eylau. 
Orders were at once sent to bring it up. By a forced march 
over some very difficult ground, during which L’Estocq was 
harassed by the corps of Ney, which was on his track, he 
managed to arrive on the battlefield of Eylau at a critical 
moment. Sweeping round the left of the French and the 
right of the Russian position, he drove back Davout’s men, 
and thus saved the Russian army. Night came on, and 
although L’Estocq was anxious to advance and continue the 
combat, he was not allowed to do so. Field-Marshal Von der 
Goltz does not ascribe any fault to Bennigsen; on the con- 
trary, he says: “If we probe to the bottom, therefore, we see 
that Prussia’s chance of victoriously reasserting herself was 
lost, not by Bennigsen’s lack of confidence and daring, but 
by our own faint-heartedness, by the narrowness of our whole 
political and military conception of war and national defence.” 
L'Estocq was himself an officer of the old school, and it is 
probable that the greater share of the credit of his undertaking 
is due to the fact that he had on his staff a man of military 
genius, Scharnhorst. But however this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the maneuvre was brilliant. Hépfner says 
that L’Estocq’s “tactics are a model of the way in which a 
flank march in the face of a near and powerful adversary 
should be conducted.” 

Field-Marshal Von der Goltz claims that the regeneration 
of the Prussian Army dates, not from the events of 1813, but 
from this action of L’Estocq, which vindicated the ancient 
military fame of Prussia. He would appear to have made 
good his case. C. 





SIR JAMES RAMSAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Ir is a pleasure to congratulate Sir James Ramsay on the 
completion of a great and important task. Twenty-one years 
ago he published two volumes on the history of the fifteenth 
century, entitled Lancaster and York; they were followed 
in 1898 by The Foundations of England, two volumes on the 
Anglo-Saxon period; and in 1903 and in 1908 by single 
volumes on The Angevin Empire and The Dawn of the Con- 
stitution. The last of these brought the narrative up to the 
death of Edward I, and the gap between the accession of 














* Genesis of Lancaster ; or, The Three Reigns of Edward II,, Edward IIT., and 
Richard II. By Sir James H. Ramsay of Bamff, LL.D., Litt.D. 2 vols. 
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Edward II. and the deposition of Richard II. has now been 
filled by the two volumes before us. The publication of the 
whole work has been taken over by the Delegates of the Oxford 
University Press as a gistory of England from the earliest 
times to the accession of the House of Tudor. 

These eight substantial volumes represent the work of a 
much longer period than the twenty-one years in the course 
of which they have been given to the reading world. 

“TI close a work,” Sir James Ramsay writes in his Preface, 

“that I never ventured to hope that I should live to finish. . . . 
The reader will stare if I inform him that it has been my standing 
occupation since the outbreak of the Franco-German War. My 
grown-up children dv not remember the time when it was not in 
progress. A change of plan adopted after the work had been 
carried a considerable length necessitated a re-reading of all the 
authorities, and a practical re-writing of the text. This must be 
offered as some explanation of the tardy output.” 
Finis coronat opus, and the publishers have claimed for Sir 
James Ramsay's book the dignified title of * The Scholar's 
History of England.” We gladly acquiesce in the claim. It 
is a work of a type fortunately not uncommon in this country 
—a serious contribution to learning by a man who has never 
been a professional teacher or investigator. Sir James Ramsay 
has not, indeed—like Grote or Dr. Hodgkin—added the cares 
of business life to the labours of an historian, nor has he 
been an official administrator like James Mill. He is a 
Scottish country gentleman, the representutive of an ancient 
family and the holder of an old title, who, some sixty years 
ago, distinguished himself at Oxford both in the more ancient 
studies of the University and in its infant historical school. 
A scholar by instinct and by choice, he has written the book 
to which other scholars will most naturally turn when they 
wish to reassure themselves on some doubtful point, and to 
which the attention of younger students will be directed when 
they wish to observe the scientific employment of historical 
evidence. These eight volumes are based throughout on a 
personal study of the original authorities, including a vast 
mass of manuscripts, and even the adjectives and the epithets 
are there because the author has found justification for their 
use. The lover of a romantic narrative will not find in 
these pages “the little more—and how much it is!” which 
made Macaulay’s History sell like a popular novel. Sir 
James Ramsay is no Dryasdust; he bas always been on the 
outlook for “touches of life and colour to be picked up by 
one not too much pinched for room,” and he has availed 
himself of the good fortune which has left the form of his 
work entirely in his own discretion; but he has refrained 
from the temptation to add a jot or a tittle to the law. 

The book, as a whole, also gains importance from its atten- 
tion to topics generally neglected by historical writers. 
“ Under two distinct heads,” writes the author, “I claim to 
have brought to light a considerable array of drier facts never 
before communicated to the public; and, so far, to have laid 

our knowledge on a firmer basis. I refer, of course, to military 
affairs and domestic finance.” Sir James Ramsay's contribu- 
tion to military history is to be found chiefly in bis account of 
the preparations for campaigns and in his criticism of the 
chroniclers’ figures, though he has visited the scene of every 
important engagement which he describes. On the financial 
side, he has placed our knowledge on a new basis by his investi- 
gations into revenue and expenditure and by his treatment 
of the history of the Customs. 

In the two volumes now before us there is a large amount of 
military history. Oddly enough, Sir James Ramsay remarks 
that the site of Bannockburn bas never been disputed; his 
book must have been in the press when Mr. W. M. Mackenzie's 
original and suggestive criticism of the conventional accounts 
of the battle was published in the summer of 1913. In dealing 
with the results of Bannockburn, he accepts Mr. H. H. 
Lancaster’s statement that “the triumph of Bannockburn 
bore no better fruits than the uncontrolled licence of a rude 
aristocracy . . . and the profound misery of the people. .. . 
Scotland bought her independence at the cost of inconceivable 
material wretchedness, the loss of constitutional liberty .. . and 
the arrest for four hundred years of any real progress of 
civilisation.” Sir James Ramsay retorts that the responsi- 
bility lies at the door of Edward I, and that, once his attempt 
at conquest had been made, an English triumph could only 
have produced “a second Ireland with the Forth for its Pale.” 
The question has some interest, in view of the fact that Scot- 
land will celebrate next June the five-bundredth anniversary 
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of its great day, and it seems to us that Mr. Lancaster's 
glib phrases depend upon an entire misreading, if not upon 
mere ignorance, of Scottish history. Wo may place against 
his estimate the conelusion of Professor Hume Brown that 
the condition of the mediaeval Scottish peasant was not nruch 
worse than that of his English fellow and compares favourably 
with that of his class in Germany and in France. In the 
early extinction of serfdom the peasants of Scotland were 
more fortunate than those of England. The statement that 
the Scotland of Queen Anne represents no “real progress of 
civilisation ” from the Scotland of Robert Bruce is difficult to 
discuss scriously; the astounding thing is that Sir James 
Ramsay should have accepted it. 

After the reign of Edward II. the interest of military 
histery and foreign policy changes from Scotland to France, 
and this book provides an admirable survey of the campaigns 
of Edward III., the Black Prince, and John of Gaunt, and 
much new information about the expenditure on the war and 
the wages of the soldiers. The view taken of Edward IIL is 
unfavourable; he is described as “a man of the sensuo- 
athletic type, morally weak, easily led, fond of pomp and 
show, selfish, extravagant, and ambitious, without sense of 
duty or regard for justice.” This is much the position of 
Stubbs, who once said that “ Edward IIT. was chivalrous; he 
thought nothing of risking the lives of ten thousand men on 
an enterprise which could bring no good to any mortal man 
but himself, involved Europe in a war in which be had not the 
shadow of a right, and brought more misery on England than 
any other man before or since.” This is an exaggeration of 
the kind in which Stubbs loved to indulge (outside the pages 
of his Constitutional History), but Sir James Ramsay shows 
that some of the more independent Englishmen of the four- 
teenth century would have been disposed to agree with it. 
He himself has no weakness for military glory gained in such 
a struggle, and his account of the battle of Crécy is severely 
scientific, 

The book is, of course, by no means confined to military 
history. Sir James Ramsay is much interested in the growth 
and development of the Constitution, and he recognizes the 
greatness of the work of Stubbs: “ My obligations to him 
will be found to be acknowledged at every step with a frank- 
ness that has not always been shown by those who have 
borrowed his ideas.” These ideas have now become the 
common property of history, and no greater tribute can be 
rendered to Stubbs’s memory, but the references in this book are 
a useful reminder to a younger generation which may tend to 
be unconscious of its debt. Social and economic history, the 
condition of the Church, the relations with the Papacy, the 
foundation of colleges in the Universities and of schools, all 
find their due place in this carefully arranged and proportioned 
narrative. Sir James Ramsay is especially happy in the plain 
and straightforward personal sketches into which he intro- 
duces the light and colour which he has picked from the 
Chronicles. Perhaps the best example is his description of 
the second Edward :— 

“ Physically, he was not unworthy of his sire, being tall, well- 
made, and good-looking. . . . He had shown some interest in the 
Scottish campaigns; but it became clear in time that he had no 
taste for soldiering or even for the mimic warfare of the tiltyard. 
. . . The pursuit of pleasure was his business; and as his physique 
was his strong point he devoted himself to outdoor amusements, 
and athletic and manual exercises. He was fond of hunting, of 
course, and devoted to horses and dogs ; but he was also skilful in 
driving and rowing, and could even find vent for his energies in 
such humble work as ditching and thatching. Of an evening he 
could take up mechanical tools, and employ himself in metal-work 
or the like. But he was also very fond of theatricals, In a later 
age, he might have figured as the President of a Royal Four-in- 
hand Club; or earned popularity as the Captain of a Boat Club. 
. .. Then the unfortunate thing was that the only companions 
with whom Edward cared to associate were the men with whom 
he came into contact in connexion with his favourite pursuits, 
such as coachmen, watermen, mechanics, play-actors, minstrels, 
and buffoons. With such as these he could chatter and drink at 
his ease; the society of men of rank he habitually avoided.” 





EGYPT IN TRANSITION.* 
Few English writers who are accustomed to travel and record 
their experiences in books combine so well as Mr. Sidney Low 
a light and easy touch that makes for extreme readableness 
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with @ very serious interest in affairs. Reversing the 
usual order of travellers’ narratives about Egypt, Mr. Low 
begins with the Sudan and ends with the Nile Delta. Hi, 
book has the advantage of an introduction by Lord Cromer, 
whose comments constitute in brief the whole gospel of 
wisdom in administering a non-self-governing country. If g 
Turkish official who presides over some oppressed and bank. 
rupt province were only to grasp the spirit and principles of 
these twelve pages, and act on them, he could dispense with al] 
other maxims of governance. He could undoubtedly create out 
of the wreckage—provided, of course, that the country had 
resources—a prosperous community and a continually grow. 
ing revenue. It seems so simple—yet we know that it 
probably will never happen! The Sudanese officials haye 
been chosen with extraordinary care, and have then been left 
to manage the country without interference from London, 
Men of character and good physique have been preferred to 
men whose qualifications are mainly academic. “ Personally,” 
says Lord Cromer, “I regard anything in the nature of 
jobbing these appointments as little short of criminal.” The 
pay is good, on the principle that every really capable man not 
only earns his salary, but ought to be put above the temptations 
caused by financial anxieties. Ample leave, again, is allowed, 
on the principle that a man becomes stale in the Sudanese 
climate if he stays too long, and that the intellectually freshening 
influence of contact with the outside world is as necessary as 
physical recreation. Mr. Low notes the visible proofs of the 
success of these methods—the health and the enthusiasm of 
the officials, who make a hobby of their work. There are no 
slackers in the Sudanese service. 

We must quote Lord Cromer’s tribute to Lord Salisbury in 
his account of how the Anglo-Egyptian condominium came to 
be established in the Sudan :— 

“Tt was little short of providential that at the time this question 

had to be settled a Minister presided at the Foreign Office who 
did not allow himself to be unduly bound by precedent and con- 
vention. The problem which had to be solved was how the 
Sudan, without being designated as British territory, could be 
spared all the grave inconveniences which would have resulted if 
it had continued to be classed as Ottoman territory. When the 
cannon at Omdurman had once cleared the ground for political 
action, it appeared at first sight that politicians were impaled on 
the horns of an insoluble dilemma. Lord Salisbury, however, 
whose memory I shall never cease to revere, said to me on one 
occasion that when once one gets to the foot of apparently impass- 
able mountains it is generally possible by diligent search to find 
some way of getting through them. So it proved in the present 
instance. It occurred to me that the Sudan might be made 
neither English nor Egyptian, but Anglo-Egyptian. Sir Malcolm 
Mcllwraith clothed this extremely illogical political conception in 
suitable legal phraseology. I must confess that I made the pro- 
posal with no very sanguine hopes that it would be accepted. 
Lord Salisbury, however, never thought twice on the matter. He 
joyfully agreed to the creation of a hybrid State of a nature 
eminently calculated to shock the susceptibilities of international 
jurists. The possible objections of foreign governments were con- 
jured away by the formal declaration that no preference would be 
accorded to British trade, The British and Egyptian flags were 
hoisted with pomp on the palace of Khartum, and from that time 
forth Sir Reginald Wingate and his very capable subordinates 
have been given a free hand.” 
It is common form among a certain number of Englishmen— 
we fear their opinion is not entirely free from cant and prig- 
gishness when it is not merely ignorant—to regard soldiers as 
necessarily bad administrators. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s phrase 
in The Devil’s Disciple, “I never expect a soldier to think,” 
is probably the model of a good many silly ready-made 
judgments. The British Empire provides many examples of 
wise rule by soldiers, but we know of no more shining example 
than the Sudanese Government. It was made by soldiers. 
Nowadays the proportion of civil officials is being increased, 
but the reason of this is that (according to Lord Cromer’s 
principles) frequent changes are very bad for any organiza- 
tion, and the inevitable withdrawal of officers who had been 
“lent” to the Sudanese Government used to mean too frequent 
changes. As regards the respective merits of soldiers and 
civilians as administrators, Lord Cromer says that he finds it 
impossible to generalize. When the Sudanese Government 
was formed it was easier to fill the appointments with soldiers, 
but in Lord Cromer’s opinion it was a matter of complete 
indifference whether the new officials had received their early 
training at Sandhurst or at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Mr. Low brings out well the peculiar character of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Government of the Sudan. There is nothing 
else like it in the world. Probably no one but an Englishmaa 
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would have dreamed of proposing such a singular compromise. 
For, of course, when it has been said that the Government is 
Anglo-Egyptian the paradox is not exhausted. The Governor- 
General is responsible to the King and to the Khedive, but 
the Khedive is nominally responsible in bis turn to the Sultan 
of Turkey. In practice the Governor-General, buving never 
been interfered with, is responsible to no one unless it be to 
the British Agent at Cairo, who really controls the Khedive, 
yet is content with the humble title of Consul-General and 
British Agent. The complications are, however, entirely con- 
fned to the theory of the Government. In reality the 
Government of the Sudan works quite simply. Happily 
Englishmen are not frightened off a scheme because it lacks 
logic on paper, 

‘be Sudan is not so well known that it is superfluous to 


remind readers of its size. Mr. Low says :— 

and it has an area of a million square miles—two-thirds the size 
of India, larger than Great Britain, France, Germany, and Austria 
together. One province alone would hold Spain comfortably and 
have room to spare. Nor are these vast spaces mere waste tracts, 
empty squares, such as used to be left blank on those old maps of 
Africa which are still too often reproduced in our modern atlases. 
There is plenty of swamp, scrub, and desert in the Sudan. But 
there is also a large amount which is actually rich and fertile, and 
a still larger amount which, under certain conditions, such a3 we 
are now beginuing to apply, might be made so, ‘The population 
of the whole territory is estimated at little more than three 
millions. But this is due to temporary causes which we have now 
eliminated. That is to say, to the ruin and havoc wrought by 
Mahdism. ‘The Sudan has in former times supported a large 
number of inhabitants, it was even the seat of populous civilised 
communities, and it may become so again.” 

Mr. Low does not pretend that the British are popular in 
Egypt. In fact, he definitely explains that they are not, the 
chief reason he gives being that Moslems can never really 
reconcile their affections to the government of Christians, even 
though they admit that their material interests would suffer 
ruin if British government collapsed. In the Sudan it may 
be that liking is added to respect or to fear. Mr. Low says of 
the bearing of the Sudanese towards the British :— 

“ Black or brown, semitic or negroid in blood, these people seem 

to have an excellent understanding with the latest rulers whom 
the chances of history have imposedupon them. Furious fighters 
as some of them have been, they give one the impression of a 
docile, easily-governed folk. Unless all appearances belie them 
they both like and respect the men from the distant North who 
are set in authority over them. They are ‘casual’ towards the 
Greeks, familiar rather than friendly with the Egyptians; but 
towards the English their demeanour is reverential. When a 
native mounted on a donkey passes an English gentleman, even in 
the streets of Khartum, it is etiquette for him to dismount from 
his beast and salute; itis also correct for the Briton to acknow- 
ledge the salutation with punctilious courtesy. So it used to be 
in India when there were only sahibs in that land, and in Egypt, 
too, I believe, in the pyve-Cookian days. In the Sudan even now 
they are beginning to distinguish between the mere tourist and 
the important official resident who wears the gilt crescent on the 
front of his pith helmet; presently the European may find himself 
treated a3 brusquely by brown elbows and toes as he is in the 
streets of Cairo and Bombay.” 
At all events, in the Northern Sndan the natives cannot com- 
plain that their new rulers are trying to entice them away 
from Islam, for Christian missions have been forbidden. This 
embargo is a step further in respect for native creeds than has 
been practised in India ever since Queen Victoria promised (on 
the supersession of the East India Company) that the British 
Government would not try to force Christianity upon India, 
But the Viceroy has, of course, never forbidden missionaries 
to try to convert the Indian people. The teaching at Gordon 
College at Khartum is, necessarily, entirely secular. The aim 
of the College is to provide a sound technical training, not to 
cause intellectual indigestion by giving to all comers an 
unsuitable diet of philosophy and poetry. 

Mr. Low evidently thinks not only that Islam is stronger 
than ever in Egypt and the Sudan, but that it will not lose its 
hold. He does not allow any weight to the argument that 
Mohammedanism is an inelastic religion, and cannot be recon- 

ciled with the conduct of a modern progressive State. He 
remarks that the Bible is as inapplicable as the Koran to 
modern methods; but if Mr. Low would read the Bible and the 
Koran side by side he would see, we think, that while the New 
Testament contains general principles of life which are 
g P P 
applicable for all time, the Koran contains many rules that 
cannot possibly be observed by modern civilized men. It is 
unfortunately one of the chief defects of Islam that when its 
y 





followers relax their conviction of the need to regard the 
whole of the Koran as literally binding they save virtually 
nothing from the wreck of their faith. The fine and simple, 
if fierce, honesty of old-fashioned Moslems seems to disappear. 
That an enlightened self-governing community, genuinely 
zealous for the preservation of every form of liberty, will 
ever profess Mohammedanism we do not believe. 

We have not mentioned the Capitulations, because the 
subject is familiar; but Mr. Low agrees with all competent 
observers that the abolition or modification of them is an 
essential preliminary to the estabiishment of the system of 
justice which Egypt ought to have. The nationals of the 
Powers really gain nothing by the present system. It gives 
them personal safeguards in form, but they suffer numerous 
material injuries indirectly through the frequent defeat of 
justice. Only misguided tradition and prejudice stand in the 
way of reform. 





TWO POETS.* 

WHEN a poet attains the dignity of “collected works” it 
means, not that his output is ended, but that a recognized 
position has been achieved. The prentice stage is past, the 
character of his work is provisionally determined, a point has 
been reached in his journey where it is permissible to halt 
and review the country traversed. Both of the poets before 
us have been writing for many years, and to neither has 
recognition been denied. But we question whether the two 
collections will not be a revelation even to those who have 
valued these authors’ several volumes, When a poet has but 
one note his complete work may induce an impression of 
poverty, but when he has many strains quantity makes the 
quality more apparent. Certainly no reader of one of Mrs. 
Woods's dramas or admirer of her stray lyrics can have any 
notion of the depth and variety of her powers such as is 
given by her collected poems, and we have to read all three 
of Mr. Howard's plays to perceive how rich is his dramatic 
talent. 

The first thing that strikes us about Mrs. Woods's work 
is that she is a poet of a wide and exact culture. Her 
atmosphere, her allusions, her metres, have all the accuracy 
of a sure scholarship. Again, this culture enhances, but 
never over-weights, a splendid spontaneity, the inevitable- 
ness of one who sings because she must. Further, she has 
a most delicate ear for rich and curious sounds, and this is 
shown especially in her unrhymed verses, which have scarcely 
been bettered by Henley or Matthew Arnold. ‘I'he trouble 
with too many of our moderns is that they are obsessed by 
the complexity of the world, and reproduce it in cacophony 
and confusion. In their quest for beauty they faint long 
before they reach the shrine, and console themselves with 
realistic pictures of the dusty approaches. Mrs. Woods 
has an amazing power of getting at the essential truth of 
a situation, so that while the intellect is convinced the imagi- 
nation is also fired and the feelings enlarged and ennobled. 
She has that sense of eternity which is the true meaning of 
the sense of temporal history. No one has written of 
Westminster Abbey as she has done in “ The Builders,” where 
she sees 

“The phantoms cling on thy wind-worn ledges 
And aéry heights, thou grey isle of God,” 
and beholds the Minster of the Empire looking down no 
longer on a silver Thames flowing among green gardens, but 
on the wide earth peopled by the English— 
“On billowing plains of wheat and tropie hills, 
Hung with great globes of oranges and haurted 
All the night long by little wandering moons ; 
On immortal snow and everlasting summer.” 
No poem, not. even “The Schciar-Gipsy,” has caught 
more fully the essential spirit of Oxford than her “Oxford 
Bells.” Her swift sense of drama is seen in her mastery of 
contrasts—the country talk, the strange beasts, and the 
church’s meditation in “ Marlborough Fair,” and the haunting 
antithesis of youth and age in “The May Morning and the 
Old Man.” 

Any one of these gifts were sufficient stock-in-trade for an 
ordinary poet. To select two from so many, take her 
lyrical and her dramatic power. Of the first there are few 
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forms in which she is not supreme. An exquisite sonnet 
like “Genius Loci” is also a perfect lyric; “The Child’s 
Birthday ” is as lovely in form as in fancy, and, like Mr. de la 
Mare, she has always at her command the peculiar magic 
which is so great a part of childhood :— 
“Tis a pleasant thing to be free. 
Nobody knows, nobody guesses 
What I am doing, where I am staying. 
* Where is Marjorie?” mother is saying. 
Julie, who loves to sit making her dresses, 
Says ‘ She is playing 
Under the tree.’ 
No—through the jungle Marjorie passes.” 
She has diablerie, as in “ The Wizard ” and “ The Changeling,” 
and the pathos of old memories, as in “ The Lost Comrades,” 
and the rapture of youth, as in “ Gaudeamus Igitur,” and the 
eternity of art, as in “ Quem tu, Melpomene,” and sheer music, 
too faint to be characterized in words, as in the snatch 
beginning :— 
“T’ve heard, I’ve heard 
The long low note of a bird.” 
But if we had to choose one example of her lyrical power it 
would be the unrhymed verses, “March Thoughts from 
England,” where the yearning for a richer imaginative world 
ia expressed with a music which is part of the thought :— 
“Would I were listening under the olives! 
So should I see an airy pageant, 
A proud chivalrous pomp sweep by me, 
Hear in high courts the joyous ladies 
Devising of Love in a world of lovers; 
Hear the song of the Lion-hearted, 
A deep-voiced song—and oh! perchance, 
Ghostly and strange and sweet to madness, 
Rudel sing the Lady of Tripoli.” 
Her dramatic gifts are probably those most familiar to the 
world. Wild Justice has the gloom and brooding destiny 
of Wuthering Heights, but it is caught up and tuned to a 
lyrical rapture, and the wonderful song which runs through it— 
“In the dead of night the children were weeping. 
The mother heard them where she lay sleeping, 
And scratched at the coffin lid ”— 
plays the part of a Greek chorus or of the spirits in Mr. 
Hardy’s Dynasts. The Princess of Hanover, too, has this 
lyrical accompaniment, so that it is half a play and half a 
pageant with music. Not that the essentials of drama are 
fargotten. The end of both plays reaches a terrible pitch of 
dramatic irony, with in the one case the mother and the 
crippled son crying for the lost children, and in the other the 
poor Princess rejoicing in the prospect of escape with the blood 
of her saviour still wet on the floor. Perhaps the episodic 
beauties distract the mind just a little from the grim sequence 
of the action; it is the only possible fault in these splendid 
plays. The verse throughout is gravely beautiful; kindling 
readily in the passionate scenes and falling as easily to the 
lower tones of sorrow. The speech of the old Electress, 
when she chides Sophia Dorothea for not wishing to be Queen 
of England, is worth quoting as an example of Mrs. Woods's 
high eloquence :— 
“ What ’twere to be a Queen, 
A Queen of men, not marketable serfs. 
Perchance you lean out from your balcony 
One spring day, in the prime and rapture of youth, 
And mark the immense crowd billowing beneath, 
A sea of worshipping eyes, a ripple of heads, 
Claiming you theirs, lifting you to the height 
Of their hearts’ throne—all fathers, lovers, friends, 
All yours and yours for ever. 
Theso are the Immortais, 
Not to be changed by mutability 
Of the inconstant blood, or alienated 
By circumstance, or in the unfeeling grave 
To slumber careless. 
You the years will change, 
The small mechanic hours, you will grow old, 
Dim-hearted, cinder-grey, will drop your playthings 
One after one—Ay, but on any day 
Choose you come forth, outstretching crooked hands, 
Like those youth mocks, whispering with faded mouth 
Such as men scorn, ‘ My people ’—and lo, the Immortals ! 
A sea of worshipping eyes, a ripple of hands 
Claiming you with the old rapture, lifting you 
To the height of their hearts’ throne, yours as in youth, 
Yours on through age to death, sons, lovers, friends. 
—This were for her that had a Queen’s heart.” 
Mr. Newman Howard has only a few of Mrs. Woods’s multi- 
tudinous graces. In his lyrics he does not seem to us to be at 
his best, though Theona’s last song in Cons‘antine the Great is 





an exception. He is essentially a dramatist, with a Classica] 
gravity in his conception, and a remarkable skill in evolving 
a great story with ethical truth and dramatic intensity, The 
plays are as richly coloured as those of the Elizabethans, but 
they are classical in their freedom from mere rhetoric, their 
severity of outline, the largeness and simplicity of the central} 
motives, and their rigorous development. In his introductioy 
Mr. Howard disclaims any sympathy with “the grey mildew 
of moral anarchism” which blights so much modern art, He 
belongs to the centrai school of poetry, confident still of the 
eternal verities, resolute that beauty is not ugliness and truth 
not illusion. His work, both in the grandeur of its reach and 
its high technical accomplishment, stands on a plane to which 
few poets of our day have attained, and it is pleasant to see 
it issued in the famous green series which is reserved for 
accepted reputations. Of the three dramas, we should rank 
Kiartan the Icelander lowest. It is a little indecisive jp 
outline, and too obviously didactic. But with all that it ig 
a noble conception, expressed in verse of a sustained and 
splendid eloquence, and the last speech of the blind skald hag 
the true tragic uplift :— 
“ Behold his fame aflame upon the clouds, 

His pyre aglow upon the eternal hills ! 

The aurora is his watch-tower in the sky ; 

Iceland shall be God’s acre for his bones ; 

And, for his dirge and monument, behold 

Her wild sea-nesses and her windy walls 

And hollow caverns washed with thundering waves.” 
In Constantine the Great he has selected for his stage the 
world in the throes of its passing from paganism to Christianity 
The characterization is well-nigh perfect, broad enough to be 
dramatically effective, sufficiently subtle to be psychologically 
interesting. Constantine himself is a masterpiece, and his 
last speech is perhaps Mr. Howard's finest achievement in verse, 
Beautiful and strange, too, is the scene in the Temple of 
Demeter—the work of one who is both scholar and poet. Of 
the three plays, however, Savonarola stands out supreme, and 
we should not hesitate to describe it as, alike in its dramatic 
intensity, its high poetic mood, and its ethical grandeur, the 
best work of its kind produced in our day. Here Mr. Howard 
works with an immense stage and a multitude of figures. 
Romance is ever present in countless little touches, as in the 
clanging of chains heard from the dungeons in the revels in 
the first act and the haunting appearance of Michel Angelo 
in the last scene. But here, again, it is the classical severity 
of purpose which is the main achievement. The great story 
marches on irresistibly and inevitably till the shadows gather. 
With an unerring insight it closes, not on the note of tragic 
exaltation, but on one of tragic contempt, for Strozzi, after 
the speech pronouncing the doom of his country, turns 
to contemplate the dead body of the spy and casts on it his 
mantle of state— 


“God rest his bones! His name is Italy.” 





THE LAND RETORT.* 


We have dealt with this book in our leading columns to-day. 
Here we may note the way in which the authors answer, in 
their Introduction, the assertion that the low wages paid to 
agricultural labourers are driving them by their thousands 
into the towns and across the sea. To prove this point the 
Committee who issued the Land Report relied upon the 
figures of the Census of 1901. They were so eager to get out 
their Report that they would not wait for the Census Returns of 
1911. Those Returns, instead of showing that employment in 
agriculture is diminishing, show that not only has the leakage 
stopped, but that farm servants, i.e., persons employed in agri- 
culture, have actually increased by thirty-eight thousand. 
In other words, the depopulation of the countryside has 
been arrested and more labour, not less, is being employed 
upon the land. In addition there are, it appears, now 
some fifteen thousand more farmers, graziers, and their 
families working on the farms than there were ten years ago. 
The Introduction goes on to point out that now there is 
probablya sufficiency of labour for the work on the farms, 
“although if the arable area of the country could be increased 
more labour would be required.” That, of course, is our old point. 
The only way to help the labourer is to increase the demand 





* The Land Retort: a Study of the Land Question, and a Reply to the Land 
Report of the Secret Inquiry Committee. ty Charles Adeane and Edwip 
Savill. London: John Murray. (2s. €d. net.! 
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for that which he has to sell, ic, his labour. “ Everything 

depends on the system of cultivation, and that is why we 

insist on the dangers of hasty legislation which is likely to 
have a depopulating effect on the country.” 

As proof that the authors are not mere landlord defenders 
we may mention that they strongly urge that a tenant 
farmer should be given compensation for disturbance when- 
ever a sale is effected over his head. In other words, if 
pis tenancy is determined or altered owing to a change of 
landlord caused by sale, the tenant is to have a claim for 
compensation such as he now has if he gets notice to quit 
pecause the landlord wishes to instal a new tenant or to 


reader entirely cold. But the latest schdol of all is of subtler 
taste. It is willing to “sacrifice a whole world in order to 
polish a single line” (a quotation from one of these younger 
poets, Guilherme Valencia, born in 1872), and, what is 
more, is willing to give to minute observation what an 
older generation gave to sentimentality and romanticism. 
Taste in Spain now has gone back to admiration for 
Santillana and Géngora, in their simpler moods, for Berceo 
and the Archpriest of Hitn; in other words, for what 
is simple and at the same time essentially Spanish. The 
determination to shun rhetoric and vagueness is of good 
augury for Spanish poetry in the twentieth century. In an 





alter the use to which his land is being put. The subject 
is a difficult one, but our inclination is certainly in favour of 
euch an alteration of the law. In all probability the farmers 
could secure what they want without legislation, simply by 
insisting on such a clause being inserted in all new agree- 
ments. There is, however, we think, a good deal to be said 
for legislation, and we very much doubt whether there would 
be any serious resistance to the proposal on the part of 
the landlords. 

Once more we would urge all who are interested in the 
land question to read this admirable little beok before 
they make up their minds to “go it blind on” Mr. Lloyd 
George. The only section which, in our opinion, is not 
adequate is that on rural rating. Justice will not be done to 
agriculture until the rates on agricultural land are abolished 
altogether. 


should be singled out for a class of taxation which is | 


applied to no other industry in the country. No trade 

has its raw material taxed except that which raises its 
product from the soil. What makes the injustice the greater 
js the fact that the taxation of agricultural land is only main- 
tained by a special Act renewed every year. In 1848 Lord 

Chief Justice Denman not only decided that personal 

property must be rated as well as real property, but actually 

directed the rate collectors to collect the rates on personal 

property. The result was that Sir Robert Peel passed a hasty 

Act exempting personal property from rates, and placing 

rates only upon realty, houses, agricultural land, and tithe. 

This injustice has not been relieved by the plan which was 

adopted some fifteen years ago, by which the Government pay 

half the rates on agricultural land. The rates have risen so 

much since that dole that the burden on land is as great us 

ever. The only just plan, the only way of relieving agriculture 

from this unfair burden, is to abolish rates altogether on agri- 

cultural land. Then the industry will be on the same footing | 
as a countiy boot factory, or as, say, the printing works at the 
Garden City, where we note with pleasure that The Land 
Retort was printed. The printers pay their rates, of course, | 
on their buildings just as does the farmer upon his cowsheds 

and the buildings that house his agricultural machines, his 

chaff-cutters, and his ploughs. Up to this point they are equal ; 

but then the rate collector gives an extra turn to the screw for 

the unfortunate agriculturist, and charges bim also on his green 

pastures and russet ploughlands—on the raw material of his 

industry. The printer pays no such imposts on his paper, | 
on his machinery, on his type, or on his ink. Yet his books 
come as much out of them as the milk, the corn, or the 
potatoes come out of the soil. 





SPANISH POETRY.* 


ir has been said of the Spanish language that before it could | 
speak it babbled verses. In the Poema del Cid (c. 1150) 
remnants of Latin still cling to the Spanish. In a language 
of such clear vowel sounds rhyme or assonance is scarcely 
more difficult than prose. Perhaps to this facility Spanish 
poetry partly owes its intense air of reality, as being lessa 
careful study of the cloister than a spontaneous expression of 
life. But to the same facility may certainly be attributed 
what a Spanish critic has recently described as the “brilliant, | 
artificial, oratorical poetry ” of modern Spain, or, in the words 
of Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly, “that tendency to sonorous 
thetoric which so often deprives Spanish poetry of vital 
sincerity.” Too many modern Spanish poets write verse of 
the kind, full of sound but signifying little, and leaving the | 





* The Orford Book of Spanish Verse: Thirteenth Century—Tw-ntieth Century: 
Chosen by James Fitmaurice-Kelly. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, [7s 
net, ) 





It is a monstrous injustice that agriculture | 


interesting preface to his anthology Professor Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly traces the various foreign influences on Spanish poetry, 
and sums up, with his usual skill in brief, striking sentences, 
the merits of each poet. He admirably defines the “savage 
energy,” “unstudied grace,” and “ingenuous freshness” of 
the romances (of which twenty of the most beautiful are here 
given); Berceo, “the type of devout clerk who, in all ages, 

strives to put poetry to edifying uses”; the Archpriest of 
| Hita’s “ piquancy of phrase and thought,” bis “sunny fancy, 
impertinent gaiety, and conniving tolerance " ; Jorge Manrique, 
who in his Coplas “ concentrates, for one superb moment, the 
entire wealth of his emotional endowment, and becomes the 
spokesman of humanity”; the Portuguese Gil Vicente,‘ whose 
| numbers are as haunting in Spanish as in his native tongue”; 

Luis de Leén’s “ardent nature and spiritual discipline” ; Lope 
de Vega’s “ headlong practice and exquisite personality”; the 
“ lofty lyrical quality” of Calderén ; Géngora in his first phase, 
“rapid, vigorous, dazzling in brilliancy of colour”; Herrera’s 
“metallic quality, bordering on brassiness ” ; Espronceda’s 
Byronic pose and fundamental sincerity; Zorrilla, who 
“has scarcely anything to say and says it with a 
bewildering diffuseness: the gold is there, but it is beaten out 


| too thin.” Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s delightful anthology 
| is assured of a ready welcome, all the more since a thoroughly 


satisfactory selection of Spanish poetry did not exist. No 
doubt each reader will have one or two favourite poems that 
he would have wished to see included—Spanish readers will 
certainly regret the absence of Garcilasso’s famous eclogue 
* El dulce lamentar de dos pastores ”—but few will wish any 
away. Even the echo poem (No. 205) of Rubén Dario (born 
in 1868) may be held to justify its inclusion by the apparent 
naturalness given to a very artificial form. No. 203 is a 
beautiful poem by the same author, with its haunting refrain 
“ Cuando quiero llorar no Lloro, 

Y a veces lloro sin querer, 

(When I would fain weep then I weep not, 

And at times when I would not I weep.)” 
Six pages are given to Rosalia de Castro, the Galician poetess 
hitherto sadly neglected by anthologists. She wrote in 
Galician and in Castilian, and died in 1885 at the age of forty- 
eight. The last s:x poems of the book (Nos. 217-222) are from 
the work of Juan Ramon Jiménez (born in 1$81). This, the 


| youngest of the Spanish poets, has succeeded in weaving 


Castilian, which so often has a certain hard granite quality, 
into silken lengths of rhythm. He has published over thirty 
volumes; yet he is one of those who use the file and know 
what is due to the most beautiful of living languages. 





THE BALL* 
IN this little volume Mr. Crawley attacks a subject which, as 


| a good all-round athlete, a skilful writer, and something more 


than a student of philosophy, he is eminently qualified to 
elucidate. In his first chapter he writes of the “ sentiment,” 
or rather (to discard his own title) the aesthetics, of the ball. 
He treats the bat (the term is used generically) as an extension 
of the arm, increasing its radius and multiplying its force, 
a kind of solidified will-power, and the ball as an artificial 
focus of concentration, gathering into itself, like a “ receiver,” 
every movement and idea of the players, and in turn radiating 
out what it receives. Or he conceives the ball as an enemy, the 


| striking of which arouses and satisfies primaeval instincts of 


combat; or, again, it is a trophy (as in football) to be con- 
tended for by the opposing parties. Nay, more, it is emblematic 
of man himself (witness the famous myth of Aristophanes in 
the Symposium), of the sun, of the universe: it is magic, 


© The Book of the Ball, By A. E. Crawley. London: Methuen and Co, 
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psychical, a symbol, and a mystery. Perhaps the most 
interesting of Mr. Crawley’s suggestions is that in which he 
hints (though he does not pursue the idea) at the corre- 
spondence between sport and art. Just as in art a large 
part (some say the whole) of the pleasure we derive 
from contemplation is due to what is called “empathy ”—the 
stimulation of the nerves to follow, by an actual physical 
imitation, the rhythmic design of the work contemplated, and 
the satisfaction of the desire so created—even so the pleasure 
of games is to be found in a process of self-realization, by 
means of purposeful nervous and muscular action, which 
is in many cases (as in golf, bowls, billiards, &c.) carried 
on by the act of following with the eye the course of the 
missile—a process which occasionally leads to such “empathic” 
ecstasies as the “running up” of the wood or stone by the 
enthusiastic bowler or curler. Corroboration of these con- 
jectures is (possibly) to be found in the etymology of such 
words as bat, battle, bullet, ball, ballet, and ballad. 

But these: speculations only occupy a small part of Mr. 
Crawley’s volume. In his chapters on the “natural history” 
and “building” of the ball he deals with the actual physical 
construction and development of his subject, and almost half 
the book is devoted to a scientific consideration of the many 
problems of percussion and trajectory to which it gives rise. 
However technical his theme may be, Mr. Crawley is never 
dull, but contrives always to make his writing clear and to 
illuminate it with some touch of humour or curiosity. 

We have not space here to enter into his scientific conclu- 
sions. One notes, however, that he practically leaves croquet 
out of consideration. This is to be regretted, for croquet is 
one of the most scientific of pastimes, and illustrates some 
dynamic principles whick are rarely brought into operation in 
other ball games. 





HINDU ART* 


Ir is not necessary to apologize for the title of this review 
since Dr. Coomaraswamy claims that “the nonsectarian 
character of the styles of Indian art has always been con- 
spicuous,” and to say that is to assert that Buddhist, Jain, 
and Mohammedan art in India were all of the Hindu type. 
“The one great distinction of Mughal from Hindu art,’ we 
are told, “is not so much racial as social; the former is an 
art of courts and connoisseurs, owing much to individual 
patronage; the latter belongs as much to the folk as to the 
kings.” There is some truth in this as in other sweeping 
statements made in a book which, like other little books in 
series, has necessarily to make general statements. For the 
inevitable qualifications and exceptions to these it is not easy 
to find room. The Mughals were foreign settlers who, partly 
from taste and partly from policy, employed indigenous 
craftsmen, and these, even if they were converted to Islam, 
retained local conventions and followed local ideas of what 
constitutes beautiful work. 

Of other general assertions it is difficult to speak briefly and 
yet justly. Dr. Coomaraswamy tells us that “the Hindus have 
never believed in art for art’s sake; their art, like that of 
medieval Europe, was an art for love’s sake. They made no 
distinctions of sacred and profane.” Dr. Coomaraswamy bears 
a Hindu name, and evidently thinks that the Hindu confusion 
of things secular and religious has been advantageous to 
Hindu art. Fortunately his copious illustrations, two hundred 
and twenty-five in number, will enable the Western reader to 
judge for himself. It is true that the Hindu mind has always 
been singularly plastic, receptive, soft to receive the mould of 
external impressions. Hence, no doubt, the huge bulk of the 
Hindu Scriptures; hence the heterogeneous mass of specula- 
tions and traditions incorporated in them; hence the wonderful 
mixture of beauty with grotesqueness, and the curious absence 
of the keen self-criticism, the instinctive dread of being 
ridiculous, which marks Latin art and Latin literatures. Of 
late, under the influence of Western example, Hinduism has 
undergone a remarkable change. It has been rationalized and 
purified, and modern Indian art reflects the new attitude 
towards the problems of life and morals. There is a fresh 
and gratifying tendency to select the most beautiful things 
that have survived from ruder days, and to take these 
as models. It is natural that such enthusiasts as Dr. 


* The Aris and Crafts of India and Ceylon. By Dr. Ananda Cocmaraswamy. 
London: T. N. Foulis. [6s, net. ] 
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Coomaraswamy should claim for the whole of Hindy art 
something like an equality with the finest performances of 
Western art. It can do us no harm to admire what is admir. 
able in Indian art—and there is much, from the earliest ages 
onwards, that we can honestly admire. Recent claims for a 
high spirituality in Eastern art must be received with some 
not unkindly scepticism. Like Indian religion, it has always 
been subject to very mixed influences, and to the strain of 
lower superstition in Hinduism corresponds a tendency to 
unashamed grotesqueness and puerile imagination in Hindy 
art. But these, it may be said, are matters of taste and 
fashion, and we must leave Dr. Coomaraswamy’s readers to 
judge by his illustrations. It is a pity that most of these ars 
on much too small a scale, and so do less than justice to the 
loving attention to minute detail which is one of the mos 
charming features of the best Indian art. 





FICTION. 
GRANNIE FOR GRANTED.* 

Last week we noticed a novel in which the hero was a boy of 
thirteen. In Mrs. George Wemyss’s new book the beau rile 
is assigned to a lady who must be nearer seventy than sixty, 
This elastic view of eligibility, where heroes and heroines are 
concerned, is quite as it should be. It is not a new thing, for 
we remember a novel by Mrs. Walford with the title The 
Baby’s Grandmother, and even if it were, Mrs. Wemyss’s record 
would inspire confidence in her capacity to treat the theme 
genially and gracefully. Grandmothers can be, and have 
been, formidable, sinister, and even terrific personages. But 
Dowager Empresses are not in Mrs. Wemyss’s line: the 
title, Grannie for Granted, is a safe and reassuring indication 
of the contents of her new story. 

Mrs, Legraye, who is a delightful exponent of l'art Cétre 
grand’mére, is the narrator as well as the good genius of the 
plot, if plot can be predicated of this loosely knit family 
chronicle. This doubling of réles spells danger, for it is hard 
for a fairy godmother to recount all her good deeds without 
self-consciousness or complacency; but the difficulty is 
dexterously evaded in these pages. Mrs. Legraye is a very 
lovable and tolerant old lady, and deserves the affection she 
inspires, but she is very far from being a monster of mag- 
nanimity or insipid amiability. She is acutely critical—even 
of her own children. She recognizes the worldliness of her 
daughter Cynthia—a name chosen, as it was chosen by Mrs, 
Gaskell in Wives and Daughters, for hard brilliancy and social 
ambition—and the selfishness of her daughter-in-law Anna. 
She does not disguise her preference for the gentle Bettine, 
though in her preference there mingles a pleasantly sub-acid 
flavour of kindly ridicule :— 

“ Anna’s friends play bridge by day and night. Bettine’s affect 
lectures and read books limply bound. They talk in sweet, low 
voices of beautiful thoughts, found presumably within the limp 
covers of these books, or perhaps in life itself. They spend their 
patrimony on branches of greenery at some seasons of the year; 
at others in branches of blossom; and they look forward to the 
spring of every year as a child looks forward to a birthday treat. 
Anna’s friends go to the kind of lectures smart women affect, and 
find there the opportunity to doze which they probably would not 
seek or find at home. . . . Bettine’s friends have been known to 
wear tea-gowns made by their cooks.” 

This charming old lady, again, is fully aware that her good 
nature is exploited by some of her children. ‘I am sometimes 
assured that grandchildren are never really happy unless with 
their grannie. And if their wish to be with her should 
coincide with a desire on the part of their mothers to be in 
Paris, the grannie should be wise enough to show no surprise.” 
Mrs. Legraye was wise in this as in other matters, She loved 
Winthorpe, but when her husband died and her eldest son 
reigned in his stead nothing would induce her to live in the 
dower-house in sight of her old home. She was a diplomatist 
and a matchmaker—once she was assured that the match was 
well assorted, and then she could be positively unscrupulous 
in her partisanship. She was conscious of her infirmities— 
her taste for sentimental novels, which aroused the wrath of 
her strenuous daughter Claudia, and her inability to say 
“No” to her grandchildren—and for all her gentleness she 
had a wholesome distaste for pseudo-Socialists, priggish 
philanthropists, and modern Mrs. Jellybys. In fine, her 
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saintliness was tempered by a good deal of the old Eve, and 


it is precisely this mixture which makes her humanity 80 
gaging. Where there is so much that invites quotation it 
ri cord to choose. In illustration of Mrs. Legraye’s shrewd- 
ness we may confine ourselves to her advice on compliments. 
« ]f you want to say something nice about a woman’s children, 
eay it before she does. It will carry far more weight than mere 
acquiescence, however fervent.” We like her definition of 
true content as the ability to be happy without a good cook, 
and her comments on the ratio between hospitality and house- 
yoom. “ Why is it,” she asks, “that people with small houses 
always have room? People with a few servants can always 
have as many extra to a meal as they like. For the same 
reason can people with one fat pony drive further afield than 
can people with two fat horses and one fat coachman.” But 
the passages that have pleased us most are those in which the 
narrator describes her debt to Benny, the old nurse :— 

« Another of the alleviations of growing old is the loving atten- 

tion Benny lavishes upon me. There are perhaps two or three 
nights in the year when, owing to the extreme delicacy of my 
health, she feels it her duty to sleep on the sofa in my room! On 
those nights, as I lie awake, I can see, by the light of the fire, the 
form of Benny wrapped in her red dressing-gown, sleeping on the 
sofa. As I lie and look at her I laugh, until from laughter I pass 
easily enough to tears; tears when I see how old, in repose, her 
dear face looks; how small her hands seem folded, how worn in 
my service they have become, I look back to those long years 
through which she and I have lived together, and I feel, however 
little I have done for my children, they have had the most lovely 
example before them of the beautiful devotion of a good and most 
unselfish woman, What I did for my children, I did because they 
were mine. What Benny did for them she did because she loved 
them, and perhaps because of the other woman whose children they 
are.... lt is the Bennys of England who are her greatest and 
most enduring monuments. Is that, perhaps, why there is no 
corner in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s for the nurses of 
England’s greatest men? many of whom owe much of their great- 
ness and their monuments entirely to the teaching of those women 
who guided and guarded them as children. Perhaps in the hearts 
of those men were raised monuments to those women, and a true 
Nannie would rather live in the hearts of those she loved than 
stand carved in marble before the eyes of thousands to whom she 
was never known. For Nannies are shy people. They seldom get 
beyond the other side of the drawing-room door, and very often no 
more than a kindly hand appears, and the sound of a voice is 
heard encouraging the child to go to its own mother. Few 
Nannies would dare to say, ‘She won't hurt you, darling,’ but some 
would like to.” 
After all, the pictures of Peggotty in David Copperfield and of 
Natasha in Tolstoi's Souvenirs d’Enfance are monuments 
more imperishable than bronze or marble. The grandmother 
who pleads so eloquently for the recognition of nurses is no 
less happy in her appreciation of the appeal of childhood. 
Her chapters abound in studies of children under various 
aspects—notably as theologians and audacious commentators 
on life. These anecdotes illustrate the remark that the logic 
of children is perfect, but that they lack experience. Thus 
one grandchild, finding her grandmother a delightful play- 
mate, expects her to play at mad bulls. Another writes that 
tf she was going to be so jolly decent as to send him a pound 
as she always did, and would send it by return, instead of on 
his birthday, which was such a jolly long way off, he would 
buy her “an awfully jolly sort of an air pistole he had seen, 
with which she could squirt things at chaps.” Besides, she 
could lend itto him in the holidays—he promised faithfully 
to give it back. The narrator abstains from comment on 
Master Guy’s strange views of finance, but his success as a 
company-promoter seems foreshadowed from the outset. 





The Sorrow Stones. By Maud E. Williams. (Longmans 
and Co. 63.)—If this is, as we imagine, Miss Williams's first 
novel, she is to be congratulated. We took it up expecting to 
find the usual smull-talk, voluble and striving after brilliancy, 
which the reviewer learns to dread from the modern novelist. 
Ww ¢ found instead English prose admirable in its restraint and 
variety, broad as the moors, fresh as the winds, and untroubled 
as the Runic Sorrow Stones themselves. The story is so 
simple as to be almost unnecessary, just woven of little events 
in the life of a country lad, who becomes “scholar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford,” and fights and dies in the Boer War; but 
he and Maggie, who cared for him, are most lovable folk and 
true ; and in this narrow space there is, after all, as much room 
for those passions which are infinite as in the most complex 
plot. A Jittledrama is worked into the web, a little comedy, 
aud a never-broken thread of pathos and of the sense of 








sorrow—not that wearisome pathos which is usually associated 
with the unconscious actions of a child, but the wider, truer 
suffering which must come to all menand women. And we are 
grateful to Miss Williams for remembering not only the men 
who went from chill moor and fen to the South African sun, 
not only the amazement of all England us the war dragged 
on, but the women also who knitted their inadequate garments 
and packed their parcels of groceries for the front in the little 
villages where they were left behind, each with her Sorrow 
Stone of Sacrifice. 


Sarah Eden. By E.S. Stevens. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)— 
Sarah Eden was an interesting woman: she began life in a 
Devonshire farmhouse, where she was influenced but not 
“converted ” by a Revivalist Mission, and stirred to thought 
by her first proposal, and by the discovery of convent life; 
then she married her cousin, John Eden. Their marriage was 
a dreary failure, since she could not give him the passion 
which he demanded, and his death left her free to follow, with 
her little daughter, her strong religious inclinations. So she 
set forth with a select party of “ Edenites” to await in 
Jerusalem the immediate coming of the Christ. And we 
leave her, still eagerly expectant, shaken in her vocation 
neither by another proposal nor by the marriage of her 
daughter. Here is, at all events, fresh matter for a novelist. 
The story reads almost as a biography, for the drawing of the 
chief characters, especially of Sarah herself, is admirable, and 
Miss Stevens makes good use of her gift for detailed obser- 
vation in portraiture as well as in describing the city of 
Jerusalem. But we cannot help feeling that Mrs. Eden 
was more than a little neurotic in her visions and her 
Mother-Shipton-like prophecies; and the idea of a “mixed 
monastery,” though delightfully worked out, is hardly con- 
vincing. Indeed, the genial figure of the young artist, who 
finds himself in conflict with all that the “brothers and 
sisters” hold most dear, comes as a relief from these rather 
inhuman folk. 


Hagar. By Mary Johnston. (Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
There is a tendency among writers of the present day to 
indulge in over-detailed portraiture; here lies the mistake of 
Miss Johnston's work, for she is careful to leave no mystery 
of mind or person, no depths to be slowly revealed to further 
search; each of her characters is ruthlessly analysed and sub- 
mitted to the microscope, with the result that, save perhaps 
for the central figure of Hagar, her men and women are not 
real men and women, but collections of carefully ticketed 
emotions and ideas. So concerned is she to make perfectly 
clear the opinions of her puppets that, towards the end of the 
book, when death is threatening the lovers on the open sea, 
Miss Johnston must needs organize a discussion concerning 
the rational probability of an existence continued beyond this 
life. As regards the plot of her novel, since from the first it 
tends to the finally declared conviction that woman’s suffrage 
is the panacea for all ills, it will be applauded or condemned 
according to the individual opinions of each reader. But, 
though Miss Johnston be too analytical, and, in our view at 
least, too didactic, one chapter in the book is worthy of high 
praise. In her account of Hagar’s first sight of Romeo and 
Juliet she shows real understanding, and knows what batred 
of applause and talk, what deep plunging into the love and 
passion of Verona, may fill a girl’s mind. “She wished to 
listen, listen. She was in Verona, not here.” 


READABLE Nove s.—The Paupers of Portman Square. By 
L A. R. Wylie. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—Seldom have we met 
people so amazingly unlike real men and women as the 
husband and wife and the chorus girl who figure in Miss 
Wylie’s pleasant but conventional novel. From Piilar to 
Post. By Alice M. Diehl. (John Long. 6s.)—A simple and 
romantic story. Miss Diehl’s writing reminds us somehow 
of the French exercises of our schoolroom days. The 
Waters of Lethe. By Dorothea Gerard. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.)—It is difficult to believe in the persistent ill-luck and 
misunderstanding which dog the footsteps of Viktor Vogler; 
but he is an admirable hero, and his virtues are triumphant in 
the end. The Power of the Duchess. By Edward Quarter. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—Jobnny and Martha, whose love 
affairs are the chief interest of Mr. Quarter’s book, are a 
delightful couple; and his writing is vivid and clever, 
although the inhabitants of his county town are incredibly 
snobbish. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Locks of the week as have net deen 
reserved for review in other forms. } 


The Issue of Kikuyu: a Sermon. By Hensley Henson (Dean 
of Durham). (Macmillan and Co. 6d. net..}—We desire to 
call the attention of our readers to this sermon on the issue of 
Kikuyu preached by the Dean of Durham before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford on February Ist. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the Dean's sermon is one of the most illuminating 
and, in the truest sense, most moving contributions that have 
been made to the Kikuyu controversy. In it he urges with 
great eloquence the grave spiritual disaster which must result 
to the Church of England if she were officially committed 
to the position of religious isolation to which she now 
uppears to be drifting—or, we might add, is being steered by 
those who support the Bishops of Oxford and of Zanzibar. 
But if religious isolation is to be regretted at home, what 
words, asks the Dean, “are adequate to describe its mischiefs 
abroad, in those remote lands where the missionaries of 
Christianity are seeking to bring the Pagan populations into 
the Church of Christ”? We wish we had space to give a 
further précis of the sermon or to quote fully from its 
eloquent pages. It behoves every man who is taking part in 
the Kikuyu controversy to study it. He will find there, not 
rhetoric or empty polemics, but the very heart of the matter. 
We cannot refrain from one quotation. The Dean tells us 
that one of his predecessors, Dean Grenville, who died in the 
year 1703, “left behind him an opinion which is still relevant 
and timely ” :— 


“T fear that that is a bad piece of service to Christendom, and 
to the Church of England itself, to unchurch therewith so great a 
part of Christendom as the Reformed Churches which want 
Episcopal Government, and to make our poor Church of England 
a distinct thing from all other Churches.” 


History as Literature, and other Essays. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. (John Murray. 6s. net.)—‘‘The poorest way to 
face life is to face it with a sneer,” says Mr. Roosevelt in 
one of these essays. Certainly no reproach could be lees 
fairly brought against him: the breezy optimism, the virile 
seriousness with which he tackled difficult problems during 
his Presidency are equally apparent in the pages of this 
wholesome and exhilarating book. The three addresses 
which he delivered in Oxford, Berlin, and Paris have been 
published before, but are well worth reading again. Their 
note is one of insistence on the fact that the future of 
civilization depends on the individual—that “success or 
failure will be conditioned upon the way in which the 
average man, the average woman, does his or her duty, first 
in the ordinary, every-day affairs of life, and next in those 
great occasional crises which call for the heroic virtues.” Mr. 
Roosevelt's striking personality has always exerted a healthy 
influence in the public life of the world, and we welcome 
lis reappearance upon the international platform. 


Marlowe's Edward II, Edited by William Dinsmore 
Briggs. (David Nutt. 12s. 6d. net.)}—This edition of 
Marlowe’s famous play is characteristic of the best American 
scholarship. Dr. Briggs—who is now Assistant Professor of 
English Literature at Leland Stanford Junior University— 
took up this play for his Ph.D. thesis at Harvard. His intro- 
duction traces the development of the “chronicle history ” as 
a dramatic form, and shows how it passed into the historical 
drama when the dramatic emphasis was shifted from acci- 
dental to organic relations. Thus the “chronicle history” 
was a natural successor of the mystery play, the main 
difference being that its subject was taken from the English 
chronicles instead of the Bible or the legends of the saints. 
Professor Greyory Smith has gone so far as to ask whether 
there really is any such genre as the “ chronicle history” : 
artistically the term is no doubt without justification, but 
historically it plays a large part in the Elizabethan drama, 
and we welcome Dr. Briggs’s learned analysis of it. 


Gypsy Coppersmiths in Liverpool. By Andreas. (Liverpool: 
Henry Young and Sons. Is. net.)—Journal of the Gypsy 
Lore Society, Vol. VI., No. 4. (Liverpool: Gypsy Lore Society.) 
—At the beginning of the twentieth, as of the fifteenth, 
century, there broke out an epidemic of wide wandering 





among the mysterious race whom we call gypsies. 
of coppersmiths who made an incursion into Great Britain ; 

1911-13 are, in a gadZo sense, the most important gypsy he 
now known. Their existence in France and Italy wag a 
revealed to the Western world by Mr. Augustus John wh 
account of their fabulous wealth, their magnificence, and then 
strange behaviour reads like a tale from the Arabian Ni; a 
The little book in which “ Andreas” reprints his inmentiiie 
of these nomads is full of picturesque details, whilst in the 
accredited repository of gypsy lore Mr. E. O. Winstedt gives 
a sympathetic account of their manners and customs, and th 

Rev. F. G. Ackerley discusses their dialect. 4 


The Political Quarterly. (Humphrey Milford. 33, net,)— 
The first number of this new periodical promises well, a 
indicates that it may become as valuable for students of 
domestic affairs as The Round Table las made itself for 
those of international problems. We may specially note Si; 
C. F. Brickdale’s article on “ Registration of Title to Land,” 
and Mr. J. L. Paton’s very thoughtful study of “ The School 
in Relation to Civic Progress.” The annual subscription ig 10 


The tribe 


Books oF REFERENCE.—Thom’s Oficial Directory, 1914. , 
(Dublin: Thom and Co. 20s. net.)—This compendious work 
is, in the first instance, a directory of Dublin city and county, + 
with an excellent map. It also contains very full tables 
of Irish statistics, which render it an indispensable work 
of reference for those desirous of obtaining accurate and 
up-to-date information as to the state of the country, At 
the present juncture of affairs there should be a great demand 
for such knowledge. Dod’s Parliamentary Companion 
for 1914. (Whittaker and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This invaluable 
guide to the Houses is now in its eighty-second year ; it 
chronicles the creation of seven new Peers, the extinction of 
two peerages, and the election of twenty new Members of the 
House of Commons. Debrett’s House of Commons and the 
Judicial Bench, 1914. (Dean and Son. 7s. 6d. net.)—Among 
new points of interest in this well-known work is a list of 
changes in the personnel of the House, showing that more 
than ten per cent. of the present Members have been returned 
at by-elections ——A List of English Clubs for 1914. By 
E. C. Austen Leigh. (Spottiswoode and Co. 5s.)—This 
testimony to the “clubbable” spirit of the English is wonder- 
fully extensive, but the traveller still notes omissions—such 
as the Suva Club in Fiji, the Calcutta Club, the Wellington 
Golf Club at Heretaunga, the Ladies’ University Club in 
New York. The Public Schools Year-Book, 1914. Edited 
by H. F. W. Deane and W. A. Evans.  (Year-Book 
Press. 5s. net.)}—This admirable compendium gives adequate 
details of all schools represented at the Head-Masters’ 
Conference, for which it is the official book of reference. 
——The Schoolmasters’ Yearbook and Educational Direc- 
tory, 1914. (Same publishers. 12s. 6d. net.)—This work 
contains a directory of some fifteen thousand school- 
masters and University teachers, a list of secondary 
schools in the United Kingdom, and a vast amount 
of useful information on educational subjects. The News- 
paper Press Directory (C. Mitchell and Co. 2s.) gives 
much valuable information about the two thousand five 
hundred and four newspapers of the United Kingdom and the 
leading Colonial and foreign papers. Handy Newspaper 
List. (C. and E. Layton. 6d.)—A cheap and concise summary 
of British and Irish papers. The Advertiser's ABC. (T.B- 
Browne. 10s. 6d.)—Useful hints on trade and advertising, 
with a directory of the world’s Press. The Church 
Directory and Almanack, 1914. (James Nisbet and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This is the cheapest book of its kind, containing 
full lists of English clergy and _benefices. The Church 
Pulpit Year Book, 1914. (Same publishers. 2s. net.)—Outline 
sermons for every Sunday and feast-day in the year——The 
Year's Art, 1914. Compiled by A. C. R. Carter. (Hutchinson 
and Co, 5s. net.)}—A concise epitome of artistic events in 
1913, so up-to-date as to chronicle the return of the “ Monna 
Lisa” to Paris. The Musical Directory, 1914. (Rudall, 
Carte, and Co. 3s. net.)—A list of musical performers, pro- 
fessors, and traders in the United Kingdom, with obituaries 
and concert-lists. Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1914. 
(The Scientific Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—The usefulness of this 
standard review of charitable work throughout the English- 
speaking world is, if possible, increased by its appearance so 
early in the year. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





dams (H. P.), The French Revolution, er 8vo .................. (Methuen) net 3/6 
Adam, (C.) and Savill (E.), The Land Retort, er 8vo ......(J. Murray) net 2/6 
Altbam (E. A.), The Principles of War Historicatly Ilustrated, Vo!. 1., 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 10/6 

(BE. A.), Guide to Historical Fiction, 4to ............... (Routledve) net 21/0 

Barnett (J.), Trader Carson, cr 8vo peated (Ward & Lock) 60 

Barrett (a), Scottish Monasteries of Old, 8vo . ..(O. Schulze) net 10/6 
(F. T.) 










, Hounds, CF BVO .......ccccecceeeeeenrenee seeeeeee( Long) net 5/0 
Besso (S.), Siam em Chritea, GOO cco.cccee2.00002002scceeceneee ...(Simpkin) net 30,0 
Blasb (E. H.), Mural Painting in America, 8vo .... .{Batsford) net 7/6 
Bradley (C.), The ‘oxhound of the Twentieth Century (Routledge) net 21/0 
Briges c. A, Tpeclegion! Brunet os, pa - soagrooceerenl Te & T. Clark) 10/6 
t (H.), Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable, 8vo 
aaa , (D. C. Heath) net 12/6 
Caffin (C. H.), American Masters of Painting, 8vo............... (Richards) net 6/0 
i (W. A.), India-Rubber Laboratory Practice, cr 8vo(Macmillan) net 5/0 
..(Simpkin) net 26 





Clarke (C.) and Gilbert (M.), Common-Sense Golf, er 8vo 


















Cody (H. A.), The Chief of the Ranges, cr 8vo......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Cobu (J. B.), Vital Problems of Religion, cr 8vo ..{T, & T. Clark) net 5/0 
Carle (B.), Vite Dit, TINE UII <s- csensicienistamnninangpiuansienindmtconel (K. Paul) 6/0 
De Goncourt (E. & J.), Madame Du NG RRR ..(Long) net 12/6 
De Morgan (W.), When Ghost Meets Ghost, er 8vo ............... (Heinemann) 6/0 
De Sélincourt (B.), Walt Whitman: a Critical Study, 8vo (M. Secker) net 7/6 
Eddy (G. S.), The New Era in Asia, cr __ RR eee ae (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Garland (H.), The Forester’s Daughter, cr 8vo .. -oee--(Harper) 60 
Gerry (G. S.), The Masks of Love, cr 8V0 ......ssssesssrenesereneneenrennens (Harper) 6/0 
Gibbs (P.) e Custody of the Child, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 60 
Harris (G.5, In Search of a Husband, cr 8vo ...............-. (Richards) 6/0 


Hatton (F.) and Hatton (F. L.), Years of Discretion, er 8vo ...... (Maunsel) 6 

Hitchcock (G. 8.), The Godhead of Jesus, er 8vo ...(Heath & Cranton) net 2/6 

Holt (E. B.), The Concept of Consciousness, 8vo.... (G. Allen) net 12/6 

Howard (R.), The Practice of eyo roy 8vo....... ..(E. Arnold) net 21/0 
> 










Hutchinson (H. G.), The Eight of Diamonds, cr 8vo -«».-(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Hyatt (8. Py The Old Transport Road, 8vo....... ies (A, Melrose) net 7/6 
(E. M.), The Unafraid, or 810 ..........cscsssececneeesreenerennes (Lippincott) 6/0 
Kawakami (K. K.), Asia at the Door, 8¥0_ ........cccssesseseeseenennees (Revell) net 6/0 
.(Southwood) net 10/0 


Keen (F. N.), Local eo, 8vo... 


er, cr 8vo ..{Bell) net 5/0 








Kennedy (C. R.), The Idol-Brea ‘ 
Kind! (PF. H.), The Rolling Mill Industey, 8x0... (Spon) net 9/0 
laurie (A. P.), The Pigments and Mediums of the O) sters, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 8/6 
a (Harper) 3/6 
Maca (R.), The Making of a Bigot, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Magquet (A.), Marcelle the Lovable, cr BVO .........s:cessesereeeeres (8S. Paul) 60 
Marden (P.58.), ~~ SIE sid ntiniiitaanttinnnitmmecnmienaieeineal (Unwin) net 8/6 
Méry (M. De S.-), Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l’Amérique, 1793-1798, 8vo 
(H. Milford) net 10/6 
Montefiore (C. G.), Judaism and St. Paul, er 8vo ............ (M. Goschen) net 2/6 
Montgomery (L. M.), The Golden Road, cr 8¥0 ........0.00..0.c0c00e- ...(Cassell) 60 


Moore (B.), Cornish Catches, and other Verses, cr 8vo (E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Magge (M. A.), Darts of Defiance: Sonnets and other a * cr 8vo 


Nicholson (R. A.), The Mystics of Islam, er 80 ..............0..0-.0« (Bell) net 2/6 
Oresy (Baroness), Unto Caesar, Cr 8V0  ......c000e0r0000 (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Orde (K. L.), Ball-room Ballads, 80 .............ccccseeeeeeeneees M. Goschen) net 30 










Penrose (Mrs. H. H.), Burnt Flax, er 8vo ............ 
Perrin (A.), The Happy Hunting Ground, cr 8vo..... 
Pollen (A.), Mother Mabel Digby : a Biography, 8vo .. 


.... (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
ictneeae (Methuen) 6/0 
AJ. Murray) net 12/0 


Bussell (M.), Kussian Rebels, Cr BVO  .......ccccccecceeeeeeee ~ae i: Griffiths) 6/0 
St. Clair (H.), a in Funnyland, cr 8vo (FP. Griffiths) net 2/6 
Seott (J. B.), The Red Emerald, ef 8V0  ...........cccccecceeceeesseeeees (Lippincott) 6/0 
Smith (E. K.8.-), The Way of Little Gidding, cr 8vo Oe 36 
Somers (M.), The Bridge : a Novel, er 8vo ................. .....fUnwin) 6/0 
Stanton (H. C.), Telepathy of the Celestial World, 8vo.. Revell) net 8/0 


Stevenson (H. R.), The Boy who Won Out in the End . Griffiths) net 26 
Stevenson (H, R.), What a Boy and Girl ought to Know about Religion, 
©B BVO. 200000000000 00.cc0cnccecccccceconssccsoeees - cosqnounscoonacoosooesessocees (PF. Griffiths) net 2/6 
Btieglitz (J.), The Elements of Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 2 vols, 8vo 
(Bell) net 12/0 
Tilby (A. W.), South Africa, 1486-1913, cr BVO.......60..000000000 (Constable) net 7/6 
Trent (P.), Max Logan, cr 8v0_ ...........000008 | eeoeeeeef Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Vaughan (J. 5.), Time or Eternity ? er 8vo (Burns & Oates) net 50 
Waketield (E. G.), A View of the Art of Colonization, 8vo (H. Milford) net 5 
Washburn (8.), Two in the Wilderness, cr 8V0............0.....00+-+- (A, Melrose) 60 
Wells (M. B.), Steel Bridge Designing, 8V0 ................00c0000e+e- (Spon) net 12/6 
ST Gir RIN ONIN I, TI scinc snencntsicnsensvtenineneniincnminpinnenl (Cassell) net 10/6 











LIBERT 

FABRICS 
EXCEL 

IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris, 


-s FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone, 
Buaxcurs :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &e. 


R OYA ey Total Funds - £19,031, 200. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. HEAD 
OFFICES 24-25 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 














1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


———_ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..............:..++++ 100,000,000, 





——_ 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(48: ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR, 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 











THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplics the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot Lefore retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, ur Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing, 
May be kept in the oftce and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment— therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at te. Gd., 2a. Gd. and tie. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
SSISTANT-MASTERS REQUIRED. 
(1) CLASSIC AL MASTER (experienced) for Preparatory School. Res. £150 





to £200, 

(2) MATHEMATICAL MASTER for Preparatory School. Cricketer, Reg, 
£149 or more, 

3) MATHEMATICAL MASTER for Preparatory School. Res. £125. 

{i MATHEMATICAL MASTER for Public School; experienced and able to 
teach Physics and play Association Football. Kes. £150, 

(5) SCIENCE MASTER for Physics and Mathematics; experienced. Res, 
£120 to £130. 

(6) MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER (German and French) for Preparatory 
School. Commencing salary £150, resident. 

Applications are invited for the above appointments and others similar. 
Send full particulars of qualifications and experience to Messrs. TRUMAN & 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, Sheffield House, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W. No registration fee. 


YCEUM ALPINUM, ZUOZ. 


Auf Beginn des neuen Schuljahres (14. Mai 1914) sind zwei Lehrstellen fiir 
Franzésisch und Englisch neu zu besetzen, 

Ihe Unterrichtsverteilung kann entweder 

(1) In der Weise geschehen, dass jeder Lehrer Englisch und Franzdésisch 
fbernimmt, oder es kann 

(2) dem einen der ganze englische, dem andern der ganze franzidsische 
Unterricht abertragen werden. 

Im Falle (1) kann eine der Lehrstellen mit einem Hilfslehrer besetzt werden, 
im Falle (2) werden zwei Hauptlehrer ernannt. 

Alle Kandidaten missen sich aber eine abgeschlossene Hochschulbildung 
ausweisen, Kandidaten fir MHauptiehrerstellen berdies Ober einige 
Untersichtesmabrang und, wenn ihre Muttersprache Deutsch ist, aber 
Aufenthalt im fremden Sprachgebiet, 

Kandidaten nicht-deutscher Zunge missen des Deutschen michtig sein, 

Gehalt far Hauptichrer 3000-5400 Fr., far Hilfslebrer 2400 Fr. 

Einer der Lehrer kann Aufsicht im Internat dbernechmen, wofir iim eine 
Jahreszulage von 810 Fr. gewahrt wird. 

Die Schulleitung behalt sich vor, die Lehrer aushilfsweise auch fir einige 
Stunden in anderen Fichern zu verwenden, 

Bewerbungen mit Lebenslauf, Zeugnis-Abschriften. arztlichem Gesundheits- 
eusweis — | Angabe von swei Gewéhrsmannern bis 28 Februar an den 
Direktor, Herrn Dr. Vellemann, erbeten, von welchem auch nahere Auskunft 
erhaltlich ist. 

Zuoz im Engadin. DAS KURATORIUM DES LYCEUMS, 

{HEMICAL ENGINEER,thoroughly practical,experienced 

J in negotiation, patent, and commercial work, carbonising and kindred 
industries, seeks to assist Syndicate or individuals in the investigation of 
new plant and processes.—Box No. 672, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C, 


ANTED, a RESIDENT GOVERNESS, fond of 
country, for GIRL and BOY, aged 7 and 9; locality, Warwie\shire,— 
Box No, 673, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Straud, London, W.C. 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The SENATE invite 

applications for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF PHYSICS tenable at 

the Royal Holloway College. The salary will be £600 a year in the case of a 

man, or £500 a year, with and furnished residence during College Terms, 
in the case of a woman. ’ ; 

Applications (twelve copies), together with copies of not more than three 
testimonials and the names of not more than three references, must be 
received not later than by first post on Monday, March 9th, 1914, by the 
ACADEMIO ee ew si a South Kensington, 5. W., 
f hom furth tic ma obtained. 
ee of HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, next April, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach Chemistry 
(principal subject), Drill, Mathematics, English, Nature Study. Games a 
recommendation, Applicants must have a Degree or have passed an Inter- 
mediate Arts or Science Examination, or equivalent. Previous experience 
and training desirable. Sal £120, rising by annual increments of £10 toa 
maximum of £160,—Application forms, on_receipt of aa. addressed 
foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, 
St. Austell, and should be returned not later than 7th March, 1914, 

17th February, 1914, 


P Ss O M coOLL BG EB. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will become vacant in JULY next by the 
resignation of the Rev. T. N. H. SMITH-PEARSE, and the Council are 
prepared to receive applications for the office from candidates not over 
forty years of age. ‘The Head-Master must be a Graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge University, not necessarily in Holy Orders. ‘ 

The emoluments amount to at least £1,100 a year, together with a house 
in the College grounds free of rent, rates, and taxes. 

Applications, with not more than six testimonials, which must be recent, 
are to be sent on or before the 16th day of March addressed to the 
SECRETARY, at the Office of Epsom College, 37 Soho Square, London, W., 
who will furnish any information that is required, , 

By Order of the Council. 
J. BERNARD LAMB, 
17th February, 1914. Secretary. 


ANTERBURY MUSEUM, CHRISTCHURCH, NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Applications are invited for the position of CURATOR of the above Museum. 
Salary £500 per annum, with allowance for passage.—Full particulars and 
forms of application obtainable by sending stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope to the HIGH COMMISSIONER for NEW ZEALAND, 13 Victoria 
pg %, sane S.W., by whom completed applications will be received up to 
5th March 1914, 


BIkKENHEAD ED UCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS of 
the Girls’ Secondary School. 

Commencing salary, £300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £15 to 
£360 per annum, 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment, together with a 
form of application, which must be returned by the 9th March, 1914, may be 
obtained from ROBERT T. JONES, 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, Secretary. 

14th February, 1914, 


BvcKs COt 

















COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
PHYSICAL TRAINING MISTRESS WANTED, mainly for Secondary 
Schools and Classes for Elementary Teachers. 
Salary £120, rising to £150 by annual increments of £10. 
Canvassing disqualifies.—Application forms (supplied on receipt of stamped, 


addressed foolscap envelope), which must be returned by Monday, 9th March, 
may be obtained from C. G. WATKINS, Education Office, Aylesbury. 


LAS wanted for THREE CHILDREN, youngest 34 
J years; well-educated, musical. Kindergarten training preferred. State 
age and salary. 

Apply, Mrs. IVORY, Laverockdale, Colinton, near Edinburgh. 


LECTURES, &c. 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
* Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambri Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


’ NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


‘The following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS tenable at DURHAM 
BY WOMEN will be available in 1°14:—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 per 
annum; ONE of £4 per annum; THRE« of £30, The Examination for 
these is in June, 

The ““WINIFRED FOSTER” SCHOLARSHIP of £30; FOUR EXHIBI.- 
TIONS of £20. These are given on the result of the Matriculation 
Examination, and the next examination begins April 2lst. 

Women Students must either reside in the Women's Hostel, or live as 
re Sane with parents or guardians in Durham or within easy access 
xy train. 

For particulars apply The PRINCIPAL of the WOMEN’S HOSTEL, 
Alor a Durham; or The CENSOR of HOME STUDENTS, 4 North 
Jailey, Durham. 





AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Somo vacant places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 
October 13th, 

The Course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 
years. All students must become matriculated members of the University, 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They must accordingly 
qualified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 
Teachers for El t y School ppendix A (ITI.). 

The Course for the SECONDARY DEPARTMENT is for a year consisting 
of three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduates of 
this or some other University. 

For further particulars apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL of the College, Wark- 
worth House, Cambridge, 











HERWELL HALL, OXFOR 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERs ' 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambri 
University Syndicate for Seconda: raining. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology ; and the Cherwell 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses, ‘ees for the three Hal 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to §) 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not exceed. 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six monthy 
course. Children in residence. — For rticulars, apply to Hon, Sec, 
INCORPORATES; 





pa 
LIVERPOOL LADIES SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


pu PRIN 





CESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


HOME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN — 
COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 
of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY. 
Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of a few children of from 
6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named, 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
tS URST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali. 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References ki 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hoa, 
c., C.M.S,, and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENs, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if ee 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ING’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WARWICK— 

WANTED, at the end of April, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for 

Swedish Drill and Games, who would be willing to help with the general work 
of the Junior School. Salary £100.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


wT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
School Council invite applications for the Post of HEAD-MISTRESS, 
vacant at end of April. Applications to be received not later than 7th March 
roximo.—For particulars and forms write to T. OTTAWAY, Secretary, 
fidland Bank Chambers, St. Albans. 


(juuRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—_——— ieee: Victoria 3319) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 





= 

















Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarscer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCasg 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 

Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion ia 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Lan es, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herta, 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Huyton Hall, 
Huyton.—Boarding School for Girls, in healthy ene | a few miles from 
Liverpool, Five University Scholarships won inthree years. TWO ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 offered in 1914. Examination begins March 17th. 
Names of candidates must be sent to Head-Mistress by March 8rd.—For 
particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
i. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 

Sducation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, , Anatomy, Physio- 

logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


YO GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling. — 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER BROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Trainiag 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. - 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
The SPRING TERM began January 22, 1914, 
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3 HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
| on HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities; Anpual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE ad oining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the H« AD-MISTRESS or Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingdam. 


GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


ag 
lication to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Reageees “PMrel. : 7 Grayshott. 








A UEBENWOOD, BASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
. ).—First-rate Modern Educatiou. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, srieket, Swimming, 
ac. Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 


SS ee 
REENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT.— 
Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in management 
of Country Homes, Gardening, French Gardening, Fruit Culture, Preserving 
and Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and keeping. Two Vacancies 
this Term.—A pplication should be made to Miss EDITH BRADLEY. 
TT ATE? ON - = 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin, 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical sailing Spec 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 








P RI NCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 

tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 

grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
@guineasayear, 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
S SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate om dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. ell-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymuasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&o., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation, Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle, Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training Co 
Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington). 




















ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

32 acres, Entire cherge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly, Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 





pelea BLUNDELLSANDS, LANCASH IRE. 
Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 
Fully equip HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT. 
Resident Students received. Bracing sea air. 


Gt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistreses—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 15th and ends April 7th. 























ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer. Mr. C. G. Monte- 

“ore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
eoncerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
’ CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Peautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenty minutes 
¥ rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. ntire chsrge of 
ildren whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liseard. 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock dening, and French gardening. Full prac- 
tical, theoretical iustruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medizal References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and llth. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 erannum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLA SHIPS an. OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY value 
£30 per annum are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 

PRAMLING HAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, ee by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F. : STOCKS. M.A. 

_Inelusive FP. £42 to £51 per annum, 

Modern Laboratories and Workshops. Two O Science Scholarships at 

: a ’ Cambridge during the last year. 
YOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MAY Isr. 
Mn NEX!' TERM BEGINS APRIL 30ru. 
strated Prospectus and full particulars on application te the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


FE LSQTtTBeD SOROOL. 





TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2 of £70,2 of £50, 4 of £30,2 of £20) and some 
BURSA panibitions will be offered for competition in March.—Apply, The 





T. PETER’S SCHOOL YORK, 


The next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
for the Summer Term, 1914, will Le held at this School on the 12th and 13th 
Mareh. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN GUINEAS EACH (reducing 
total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 per annum) will be offered on this 
Examination—one restricted to sons of Clery and one to the sons of Officers, 
Full particulars and entry forms from the HEAD-MASTER, 

_An additional Boarding House and 9 acres of ground have just been added. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 
for SIX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) will begin on TUES- 
DAY, JUNE 2nd. Also for EXHIBITIONS, reducing fees (£62) to £50 per 
annum. Preference ee | to sons of Clergy and Medical Men.—Apply, G. 
H. KEETON, M.A., Head-Master, patil had pi ae ek 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS, Age 174 to 18). 60 
Appointments offered in June, 1914. No Nomination required. Full 
particulars with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, Wr 


LIFTON COLLEGE,—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 
and a PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for DAY BOYS. EXAMINATION in 
JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EO. — An 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS under 


14 on June llth, 1914, will be held on June 30th and following days.—For 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY. ae 


BrouscRove SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 

















Chairman of Trustees: Viseount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The Schoo! House, Bromsgrove. 


{ILEY, LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of Public 
School age requiring individual attention to their work or health. 
Under no circumstances is a boy accepted who has been dismissed from his 
former School. 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


ss LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
—___________ Particulars from the BURSAB. = = 
| [gan COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; separa’ 
Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 


tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are nowopev. Next Schols. Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 

Old buildings eutirely modernised ; two new boarding-houses and com- 

ete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.— 

*rospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGAT E, M.A., Head- Master; or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on MARCH I8th and 
19h. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS offered £50 to £20. Also TEN NOMINATIONS 
reducing the necessary fees to £45 a year. Place of Examination arranged to 
suit candidates.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY. 

















USSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 

open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 

awarded by Examination, nning March 3rd, 1914. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


JTLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Sebolarshi Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Thursday, 30th April, 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 

ERKS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cambridge M.A. Situation high and 
open. Grounds and playing field five acres, French and German (pronun- 


ciation taught by phonetics) a specialty. — For prospectus, address 
PRINCIPAL, Mar borough House, Bath Road, Reading. 








i OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 

ship Examinations and Exkibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 





TZ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
J Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. 
____________ Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 
&e. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 
WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 
There will be an election in JUNE, 1914, to SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS awarded on the results of an Examination held on the 2nd May. Can- 
didates must be under 124 years on May Ist.—Application forms may be 
obtained at the School, and must be received by the H.AD-MASTER not 
later than Monday, the 23rd March, 


RIGHTON GOLLEG B. 
‘An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 2rd to elect to EIGHT 


SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45a ycar.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
will be held on JULY 14th and following days, 
Farther information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


IZ ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 12th and 15th. With 
limited preference for Sons of Clergy.—For particulars apply CANON 
CHAPPEL, Head-Master. 


NASTBOURBRNE CQCOLLSB GB. 

) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. liead-Master— Rev. F.S, 
WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exbibi- 
tions for Sons ef Officers Clergy. Scholarships in March, 
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ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation - Senior School and tor 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each ——_ 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Oolthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. ome life, =: _ and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epil . Terms 30s. Week Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. A McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alabeley Edge. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

A oe ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 

a - Altitude 3, feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


W1ITZERLAND.—Chiteau Chatelaine, 
(Under English direction.) pont HOLBERT. and taught. 
ceili Prine pal -—Miss c. 


CRAFT: , Dressm undry, &e. 
TRAINING IN HOMNOULTURE. Music yt ner Professors). 
Drawing, &c., arranged for. Limited numbers. 
English Home Life, Opera, Tennis, Wiuter Sport obtainable. 
Interview London March 5th-l4th. Escort Geneva April 21st, 
Prospectus and references on application, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Pre; tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 














Geneva. 
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CHOOLS RECOMMENDED 
S Saseeay = poe pt Schoolmestare —_ iy recamlnend Sd 
Sey a ao — ra Bnowsn (Oxon se 
Henpew, 217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Televhone: 1567 Reena ™4 


INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Res 

id 
DOCTORS wee RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—To: =  . 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The iter states terms, &c., eed 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, td., 22 Craven Street, "Strand ~- 
Telegraphic Address : “ Triform, London,” "Telephone No. 1854 —— & 


SHIPPING AND _PLEASURE TOUR, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TO URS.— —Gentlemen & Gentlewomen, 
Mar. 7th, Algeria—Tunisia (Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa), — 
Beauty and Art in N. Italy. Later, I kes, Austro-Italian a 
mites). Through Russia (Cities, Crimea, Volga, Caucasus), Central tral ia 
(Turkestan).—Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, S.W 


RAND RUSSIAN TOURS.— June Ist and Jul Siac 
Motoring throu ugh Caucasus,Crimean Battlefields, Volga, Great Cities ke. 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA (Turkestan) Sept., includi Merv to 
Samarkand, &c. Seatees and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, “ 
Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


£" 10s. ROME pUB, with Extensions to NAPLES, 
LORENCE, and VENICE. 








Sag 











ALGERIAN TOURS, 
RIVIERA TOURS, 


SPANISH TOURS. 
LUCERNE TOURS. 


Dr. HENRY 8S. LUNN, Ltd., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Be*?t. PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE, &. 
A on > Conducted Party, March 26th and September 30th. 


t Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free illus Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 








Bian near the Bois. Ladminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Rue du Doct 
nach, Paris. 


= ————S — == —== 








‘SCHOLASTIO | “AGENOI ES. 


IN ENGLAND AND 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Messrs. J, & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection = 
—- ae of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIAB 
y recommended establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSON, LLY INSPECTED. hen writing please state the age of 
papi th the district ‘erred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 
5 ATON, cational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
3 tL 5053 Central, 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given tree by 
Messrs. GABSEEAS, TERING, and CO., 
oO 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadill, 


ABROAD 


RjOmOOLs 





Ba + 7 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English), Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) = sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water. E CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, , Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physi 
Culture, Sleeping in ‘Air alets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods, Delicate children mn received { for‘ Treatment and Open- Air r Education, 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
t return guaranteed. Hi; oe testimonials 
N, 257 Wanstead Park Road. T lford, eel 











Accuracy and prom 
NORA DICKIN 





, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touc with the leadi gs 
Establishments, 

PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. 

SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, 
fully-organized De; 4" for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRE 38 or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 


They invite rofession. "the from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching ession, The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been esta 
Prospectuses = bey cewnptel gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR ISTRATION. 
No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 


agency. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to sup i 
(free of Sots. z uses and reliable information concerni 

best SCHOO MIVATE TUTORS, and te ag HO! 

for Boys and Girls in England and o n the C 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a m2 number st 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which nts would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFO. STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
= My iy Committse yam ‘oy the /T h uild, 

Under the management of a appoin y the Teachers’G 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ A of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and 4 County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabl Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT "UNNECESSAR SSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working 7 a 

ene - 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
. ~ ee ae ee elee. 
When possible special ap tmen’ 0 arran 
= Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 





have a 














- MISCELLANEOUS. 


IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 
Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by 
the well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capi 
and Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaran Fairest valuation assured. 
Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction too none too 
small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value oy apply to the octes 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, a rovincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post ag Xba return, or offer Sate. Chiet ef Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 


AN SS —ooO 7 Diaries, Log-Books, &c., 

relating to the early days of Australia, New Zealand, and Polynesia 

are desired by the Librarian of the Mitchell yy 8 dney, pig is at 

resent on a visit to London.—Communications to be eddvesendt Mr. H. 
RIGHT, c/o Messrs. Truslove and Hanson, Ltd., 153 Oxford ody w. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

— a. — —REapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now form Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THB 
TRIANGLE "SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE SESE aSSTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereo 
‘he EQUITABLE ppg od INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fetablished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OUND INVESTMEN''S in LONDON PROPERTY 

yielding a HIGH RETURN with no trouble, and a certain INCREASE 

Sane W. in the near future.—KNIGHT, FRANK, & RBUTLEY, 20 Hanover 
uare, W. 


| oy -HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., roadway Chambers, Westminster. 























CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis. .—Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL, ERVICE 

and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) o receipt of t of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCH 

(est. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE a CHARGE, 


ils’ referred, ximate 
“EGENCY, | 
Established 





TEORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
rial is solicited from those who appreciate really good Coffee. 
FRESHLY hi ae BERRIES, 3ib., 43; 6lb., 8/-; CARRIAGE PAID. 
+ per lb. more. Samp le and Testimonials free. 
R. JEFFERSON a IS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.0 


7} PILEPS Y.—TO MEDIOAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been Ss 
— equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering 
rienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farmi and Gartlorkes. 
Bil iards, some Tennis, Cae, Bowls, &.—Apply ¥. GRISE WOOD, 











uu a and 
<URivensity's 'Y SCHOLASTIC 
\TUDENTS’ cLRanES ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, %, for iris Information on every 
branch of work, p ef v for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a speciali' ly, SE CRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 oe t, Cavendish Square, Ww. 








Street East, Liverpool. 
‘URREY FOWLS.—Far superior to all in delicacy of of 
~~ guaranteed young and well fattened, 8s. per couple, t 
New fail E Most careful attention given to cleanliness. Also _t-~ 
vow, EGGS.—BUFF ORPINGTON POULTRY FARM, L. Massingham, 
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Y attention has been directed by Mr. F. Hugh O'Donnell 
to passages on page? /37 and 338 in my “ Life of Labouchere” with 
ce to the action for litt brought by Mr. O'Donnell against the ‘* Times 
1888 in conuexion with the articles ** Parnellism and Crime“ whieh 





referen 

im the year in that newspaper. Mr. O'Donnell considered these passag 

were pabliabet tions upon him. I immediately revised them and arranged 

os future copies of the book would contain the passages so revised. 

a ie to state that there is no foundation whatever for any imputation on 
I O'Donnell, and I regret the pain and annoyance which Mr. O’ Donnell has 

Mr. inadvertently caused by the publication of the passages in question. 

been ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD. 





ae ek oe en 2 TORT 

OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 

PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S, Recommended by 

BH. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES, Supplied to the 

 . va] Household. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. Tims 1/3, 2/3, 4;6.— 
HOWARTH AND FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


pate ee 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils reeeived throughout the 
Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 

9 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 


ms 


APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALtbany Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Pargon: H.M. Tur Krxa. 
BEADERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Seeretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital, 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart oF Hanrowsy. Secretary: Govrrey H. Hamtron, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. ‘They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and edu- 
gated until 15 years old. The next election will take place in May. Apply to 
the Secretary for forms of nomination. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
TO PAY OFF LOANS FROM THE BANKERS, AND TO MEET CURRENT 
EXPENSES. Annual Subscription for one vote at each election 10s. 6d, Life 
Bubseription for one vote at each election £5 5a. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Sec, and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


1783, 











Established 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


i87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 
GARDEN SEEDS. 


Our collections of seeds for the Kitchen Garden provide a 
succession of vegetables during the season, and save purchasers 
tho trouble of selection. 
















Price 10/6 each, carriage free. Full particulars sent by 
return post. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurscries, Maidstone. 
= 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and thse Empira, and improve the moral and 
physica! condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 
; £ea 4 £54 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 0} Members .. .. .. .. .. WW 6 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © ©} Associates, with Literature 
embers . — 1 1 0} and Journal... ... ~ ae 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Foree is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 3.W. 


——. 





THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
120 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numerous other 


branches of 

: SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
stand in need of largely increased support, particularly in this Winter Season, 
whiek is bringinr 

BITTER DISTRESS TO THOUSANDS. 

FUNDS, old clothes and firewood orders (33. éd. per 10) bundles} earnestly 
Fequested. Cheques, &e., crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Sutenters ee Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, % Bryanston 
Btree 2 Vudou, . 
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STRENGTH 


Registered No. 









Cigarettes , 











THE FAME OF 
HIERATICA NOTE PAPER 


has encompassed the world. Wherever the 

post reaches, letters on HIERATICA have 
found their way, giving a message of refine- 
ment in addition to the written word. It is 








equally good for ordinary or fountain pens. 
They glide with ease over its specially prepared 
surface. HIERATICA is the Notepaper par 


VW 


Dr. J. 


Convine 


Medical Testimony The Relfable 
wih coud Outten, Family Medicine. 


Of all Che 
1/14, 2/9, 


Always ask for and ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


tee you get 


, 
Collis Browne’s restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT 


Chiorodyre— 


ART. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5s Pall Mall East, S.W. 
32ua ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Open Daily 10 to 6. 


Aduiission la, 


¢ HIERATIC. 






excellence for rapid writers. 
Of all Stationers, 1s. per Bow. 


ERATICA WORKS, Hill St., Fi Ec. W 









NOTE PAPER 


Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 









ing 






mists, The Best Remedy known for 


a COUGHS, COLDS, 







In DIARRHGA and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts like a charm, and ite soothing and 













NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHE UMATISM 


The Original and Only Genuine. 











W. GORDON MEIN, Secretary, 
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Ghe World's Best Car. 
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“The ve ry ITH regard to the Rolls-Royce car which 


I purchased from you some three months 


fin 
est car ago, I think it may interest you to know how 


I have ever thoroughly I appreciate her and certainly con- 
been in,” sider her the very finest car I have ever been 
in. She has just travelled 8,000 miles and, if 

& anything, is running better than ever, and 


of course no trouble at all. I have just been 


driving a certain make of car, which I bought 


rT 

THE master- for my mother, and which is considered by its 

piec e of makers the best in the world, but in comparison 

engineering to my Rolls-Royce it is like driving a ‘traction 

. engine.’ There can be no doubt to anyone who 
inthe motor a 

vs has experienced the Rolls-Royce that it is the 

world, Masterpiece of engineering in the Motor World.” 




















The original of the above unsolicited testimonial, which is from a private owner, 
may be seen at our Showrooms by anyone interested.————Reference No. 236. 





ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 & 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Rotmeap,” Reg. London. Telephones: Grrrarp 1654 (3 lines). 


a8 at PARIS, 102 Avenue des Champs-Elysées; VIENNA, 1 Togetthoffstrasse, 4; ST. PETERSBURG (tempora 
dress) 83 Boulevard Gouvion-St.-Cyr, Paris; MADRID, Carlos de Salamanca, ‘3 Ventura Rodriguez; BOMBAY, 
Mayo Boad, Fort, 

The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts: 
LICESTERSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, OSTEO NTE, Lincotnsuire, StarForpsHine, WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RutTLanpsuire: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby St., Leicester ; Scor- 
taxnp: L, C, Se ann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow; MANcuesTer aND District, including cast Lancashire (as far 
north as a line drawn on the map due east from kerham), and East Cheshire; Joseph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., 
New Bridge St., Manchester; Liverroot anp District, including West Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West 
Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, Renshaw St., Liverpool; Norraumpertanp, Durwam, CUMBERLAND, 
Werstmortamp anp Norts Lancasnine: Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson & Co., Ltd., St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Norro.a anp Surroitx: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich; Brpronpsurre: J. A. Doran, 

7, St. Paul's Square, Bedford; Inetany: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 
The following firms are gig oo as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars. Lonpon: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 
66-68, South Audley St., W.; Messrs. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. Yorssurre: A. B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd, 
Cambridge St., Harrogate, 
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Why they take 


Sanatogen. 


Mr. Landon Ronald, the eminent 
Musician, writes: ‘‘I have been taking 
Sanatogen, and think that it has decidedly 
helped me to get through the extremely 
arduous work that I have had to do 
during the past few months.” 


Mr. Hall Caine, the famous Author, 
writes : ‘‘ My experience has been that, 
as a tonic nerve-food, Sanatogen has on 
more than one occasion done me good.” 


Thousands upon thousands of people are daily 
gaining new nerve-power, health and strength from 
Sanatogen——the tonic food with lasting effects, 


Amongst them are many of the most famous 
people in the world, such as those whose portraits 
and letters are given above. 


And over 19,000 doctors have written voluntary 
letters, commending Sanatogen because of the 
excellent results which they have obtained from it in 
cases of Nervous Exhaustion, Brain-fag, Sleeplessness, 
Depression, Impaired Digestion, and various wasting 
diseases. 


Why not try Sanatogen? The coupon printed 
below will bring you a Free Sample, and you can 
take it with the absolute assurance that Sanatogen is 
a genuine remedy which really does what is claimed 


Senatogen 


THE FOOD +S/TONIC 


Sanatogen is both a food and a tonic—a pure, 
scientific health food, which gives concentrated 
nuiriment to every cell and tissue of your body, and 
a powerful tonic which invigorates your brain and 
nervous system in a way that nothing else can. 

Send for a Free Sample to-day. Afterwards you 
can buy Sanatogen at any Chemist’s, from 1s. od. 
per tin. 





FREE SAMPLE. 
To A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies St., London, W.C. 
Please send me a Free Sample of Sanatogen and a Booklet. 


Name........ 


Address 














FOOTS 


ADJUSTABLE REST-CHAIRS 


tat ee 






“ THE BURLINGTON ” (Patented). 


Simply press a button and the back declines, or auto- 
matically rises, to any position desired by the oceupant. 
Release the button and the back is locked. 

The arms open outwards, affording easy access and exit. 
The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, and can 
be used ae a footstool. When not in use it slides under 
the seat. 

The Reading Desk and Side Tray are adjustable and 
removable. The only chair combining these conveniences, 
or that is so easily adjusted. 

The Upholstery is exceptionally deep, with spring 
elastic edges. 

Would not one of these chairs add considerably to the 
enjoyment of your relaxation and rest P 


Catalogue C 42 of Adjustable Chairs, Free. 


171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
























PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Gut of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine, 


Then fill your pipe with this bestof Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5°82 Medium 5° % 
White Label 43°22 


Q2 


Perfect” — 
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Contributions are earnestly invited towards the British-American Peace Centenary Fung 
£50.000 required to carry out the British Programme for the celebration of 








‘When the waters receded from the earth after the Deluge Almighty God made a solemn covenant with Noah and his 
sterity that the earth should never again be destroyed by water, and as a sign of this covenant He placed a bow in the 
eavens. Let Britannia and Columbia join hands across the Atlantic, and their outstretched arms will form a sacred arch of 
peace which will excite the admiration of the nations, and will proclaim to the world the hope that with God’s help the earth 
shall never more be deluged with blood shed in fratricidal war.”"—-CARDINAL GIBBONS, Archbishop of Baltimore, U.S.4, 


BRITISH-AMERICAN PEACE CENTENARY. 


The British Committee for the Celebration of 100 Years’ Peace among English- 
Speaking Peoples invite the earnest attention of the Public to the following 
SECOND APPEAL on behalf of the British Peace Centenary Fund. The leaders 
of both political parties, the heads of the Universities and of the various 
Churches, and the foremost representatives of every branch of our national 
life, have expressed their approval of the efforts of the Committee to prepare 
an adequate commemoration of an event of such great national and inter- 
national importance, It is necessary that the £50,000 required for carrying 
out the British Programme should be secured without delay, as the actual 
date of the Celebration is rapidly approaching. The Committee present the 
following Appeal to their fellow-countrymen, confident that it will meet 
with a prompt, liberal, and patriotic response. 


PUBLIC APPEAL 
for £50,000 


to carry out the 
British Programme for the Celebration. 


HE moment has now arrived when it becomes necessary to make a fresh and urgent appeal to the 
liberality of the public for funds to carry out the important projects included in the British 
Programme for the Celebration, so that the great blessings which have come to both the British 

and American peoples through a completed century of unbroken peace may be made known throughout 
the Empire and to all succeeding generations. Both the American and Canadian Committees are 
arranging their separate programmes for the commemoration of the Hundred Years’ Peace, and these 
will involve the expenditure of large sums upon permanent monuments, works, and endowments of an 
educational character. 

The British Programme has been carefully considered by a Committee of a most representative 
character, and forms, it is believed, a comprehensive and far-reaching scheme for commemorating an 
event great in the annals of civilization and in the history of the two peoples, and worthy of & 
splendid celebration. 


The PROPOSALS OF THE BRITISH COMMITTEE may be set forth as follows :— 


1. Sulgrave Manor.—The Purchase and Maintenance of the old Washington Home at 
Sulgrave Manor, Northants, and its dedication as a place of pilgrimage for Americans in 
England and as a centre of British-American educational and social effort in the cause of 
friendship between the nations. This property has already been secured by the Committee, 
and a British-American Committee of Management has been appointed of which His 
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Contributions are earnestly invited towards the British-American Peace Centenary Fund 
£50.000 required to carry out the British Programme for the celebration of 








Excellency the American Ambassador in London hasaccepted the Chairmanship ; but there 
remains to be raised a sum of £2,000 advanced to complete the purchase, and at least £15,000 
to provide a Restoration, Furnishing, and Permanent Maintenance and Endowment Fund. 


2. Educational Projects.—A sum of £25,000 is required for the foundation of a permanent 








° FRSe 


Chair of Anglo-American History (to be held by the best British and American historical 
scholars in succession, and public lectures to be given at the various British Universities in 
rotation), and for the endowment of a scheme of Annual Prizes in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools for Essays on topics germane to the objects of the Celebration. 

3. Commemorative Monuments, Tablets, etc.—A further sum of atleast £10,000 will be 
required for some suitable and dignified monumental record of the Centenary, for the 
presentation of Commemorative Tablets to leading Civic, Religious, and Educational 
Institutions of the country, and for public Ceremonies and Festivities at the time of the 
Celebration, a year hence, 





—an ao 7 


A total sum of £50,000, therefore, additional to the amount already contributed in response to 





o) 
o 
8 
al The Committee feel that they are entrusted with a commemoration of rare historical moment, and 
16 that, in the words of the late American Ambassador to this country, the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, ‘‘ a failure to 
- give it such a celebration as should challenge the attention of the whole world would be a crime.” In this 
belief they ask for the prompt and generous contributions of the British Public to the Centenary Fund. 


the First Appeal, is urgently required, and the Committee appeal with confidence to their countrymen for 





this amount, 


Cheques should be made payable to the order of the British-American Peace Centenary Fund, 





and may be crossed “ Bank of England, Western Branch.’ Donations may, if desired, be ear-marked for 
either of the Proposals included in the Programme. 

Inquiries and requests for explanatory papers or for further copies of this Appeal should be addressed 
to the Secretary at the address given below. 


Signed on behalf of the British Committee, 


TECK, Honorary President. 

GREY, President, ROTHSCHILD © cromwcan 
r 189 Central Buildings, PLYMOUTH, Deputy President. REVELSTOKE <1 
2 3 Tothill Street, SHAW of DUNFERMLINE, COWDRAY, Chairman of 


Westminster, S.W. Chairman of Executive. Finance Committee, 


The Prime Minister, speaking at the recent great demonstration at the Mansion House on 
February 4th, said :— 

“The acquisition of Sulgrave, the ancestral home of the Washington family, will, Iam 
sure, appeal to sentiment on both sides of the Atlantic, and will everywhere be regarded as 
perhaps the most fitting inauguration of such a memorial. 

“In regard to the other schemes that are suggested, I should like, if I may, just for a 
moment to lay special emphasis upon one, and that is the proposal to establish by endow- 
ment a professorship or lectureship in Anglo-American history. That, I think, is a most 

6 excellent and a most practical idea,” 





SbSe Sarre 


5 


All contributions should be addressed to His Highness 

THE DUKE OF TECK, 189 Central Buildings, Tothill 

Street, Westminster, S.W. Cheques should be made 

payable to “The British-American Peace Centenary 

Fund,” and may be crossed “Bank of England, 
Western Branch.” 

Telephone: 5766 Victoria. Telegrams: **SULGRAVE, London.” 
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The cheese that is served 
at the Doctor’s own table. 


Physicians have been trying for years to impress upon the public the fact 
that the choice of the cheese that is eaten is more important than the 
choice of meats. Different cheeses represent different bacilli, different 
influences for health, or against health. Doctors prefer St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese because it is proved by the strictest standards to contain 


Important Health-Giving Properties. 


It is delicious. It tempts appetite. It stimulates appetite for other food. 
It is digested more easily than any other cheese. It stimulates digestion 
of other food. It climinates the poisons set up by other foods. It com- 
bats all influences within the system inimical to health. The whole of its 
beneficial influence is absorbed by the system. It contains ORGANIC 
PHOSPHATES, the elements which enable the body to rebuild itself, 
and to withstand the wear of work, weariness, and worry. By ensuring 
this rebuilding it puts off the effect of time and age. And it is PURE. 


You care as much for your health as the doctor cares for his. Make St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese a part of every meal you eat. Tell your grocer or dairyman to deliver it regularly. 


ST. IVEL 
Lactic Cheese 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL BY THE JURY, 
INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS, 1913. 





6¥%d. each from Grocers and Dairymen everywhere, 


ST. IVEL, LTD., YEOVIL. 
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CONSTABLE’S STANDARD WORKS 








LAFCADIO HEARN 


oo 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. 

EuizapetTu Bistanv. 2 vols. Illustrated. 24s. net. 

THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. 
By EvizapstH Bisianv. Illustrated. 12s. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY, AND OTHER 
STUDIES AND STORIES, 5s. net. 

LETTERS FROM THE RAVEN, The Correspondence of 
Lafcadio Hearn with Henry Watkin. Edited by Mitron 
Bronner. Illustrations. 5s. net. 


A. C. BRADLEY 


OTHER DAYS: Recollections of Rural England and Old 
Virginia, 1860-1880. With Portrait. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND. Illustrated with 8 
Coloured Plates and numerous Line Drawings by A. L. 
Cottins. 10s. 6d. net. 

GLAMORGAN AND GOWER. 
8s. 6d. net. 

SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, 
Profusely Illustrated. 5s. net. 
THE MAKING OF CANADA, 1763-1814. 

Illustrated. 5s. net. 

CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
60 Illustrations and Map. New Edition. 5s. net. 
THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA. 

New Illustrated Edition. 5s. net. 
Ready Shortly. 

CLEAR WATERS. 7s. 6d. net. In this volume the Author 
has much to say on many subjects besides fishing in clear 
waters, and his keen obser ation and pleasant humour make 
it a very cheerful and companionable book. 


FRANK A. MUMBY 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. With an 
Introduction by R. 8S. Rarr,M.A.,Fellow of New College,Oxford. 
With numerous Portraits, Views, and Facsimiles. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE YOUTH OF HENRY Vill. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART. 
Fully lustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


H. CG. WELLS 
NEW WORLDS FOR OLD. A plain account of Modern 


Socialism. 1s. net. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS. 
Rule of Life. 4s. 6d. net. 





By 








Profusely Illustrated. 
AND MONMOUTH. 
Profusely 


With 





Just Published. 





A Confession of Faith and 


FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, D.D. 


MORNINGS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
Second Series. Each 5s. net. 

AFTERNOONS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 5s. net. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


Short Addresses to Young Men on Personal Religion. 5s. net. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D 


TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 





First and 











i 7s. = net 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


THE JOURNALS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Edited by E. W. Emerson and W. E. Fores. Illustrated 
with Portraits and Facsimiles. Uniform with the Centenary 
edition, 6s. net each. 8 vols, published, 1820-1853. Vols. IX. 





and X. to be issued this spring. 

THE CENTENARY EDITION OF EMERSON’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS, With an Introduction and Notes by 
the Editor, Eo>warp Watpo Emerson, and a General Index. 

Gs. net each. 


12 vols. 








E. GC. A. HOLMES 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE. A Study of 
Education in General and Elementary Education in Par- 
ticular. 4s. Gd. net. (6th Edition.) 


THE TRAGEDY OF EDUCATION. 


(2nd Impression.) 


THE CREED OF MY HEART, AND OTHER POEMS. 
8s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY 

LITERARY PORTRAITS. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 7s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. 

STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 
ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY. 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


THE OLD ROAD. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
16 full-page Illustrations by Wittiam Hypg. A Map and 
Route Guides in the Text. New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STANE STREET. With Illustrations and Maps by 
Witctiam Hype. 7s. 6d. net. ' 


W. MORTON FULLERTON 


PROBLEMS OF POWER. A Study 
Politics. (2nd Impression.) 7s. 6d. net. 


LORD MILNER 





2s. 6d. not. 





Buckram. 
5s. net each, 








in International 








THE NATION AND THE EMPIRE. 10s. 6d. net 
(2nd Impression.) 

DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON 

PREVENTABLE DISEASES. 6s. net. 

A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH, filustrated. 5s. net, 


CONQUERING CONSUMPTION. 4s. 6d. net. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


THE WORKS OF. Riverside Edition, in 11 vols. Crown 8vo, 
Gilt top. 6s. net each. 


RELICIONS : 


ANCIENT, AND MODERN. 
the Salient Features of the World’s Religions. 
written by an accepted authority. 1s. ret 
Please write for Prospectus. 


PHILOSOPHIES : 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 1s. net each. 
in compact form and concise manner give an outline of the 
master thinkers who in past and present times have moulded 
the thoughts of men. The writers are men who havo 
made life-long study of their subjects, the 
results of their studies in simple language. 
for Prospectus. 








Concise Manuals presenting 
Each volume 


per volume, 





These volumes 


and convey 


Please write 





LONDON : 


Please write for Constable’s Spring List. 
10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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Grave Warning to the British Nation 


Every British Subject should read 


SIGNS of the TIMES 


ENGLAND ON THE WANE. 
“The Great Day of God Almighty.” 
“The Battle of Armageddon.” 


Approaching Consummation, 
By J. L. WOOD. 








Striking Messages of Warning by 

LORD ROSEBERY LORD CURZON 
LORG ROBERTS SIR EDWARD GREY 
VISCOUNT BRYCE THE EARL OF MEATH 
THE LATE LORD STRATHCONA 

SIR ANDREW WINGATE 

SIR MERTON RUSSELL COTES 

CANON NEWBOLT 

BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL 

REV. PREBENDARY WEBB-PEPLOE 

REV. F. S. WEBSTER REV. CHAS. BROWN 
THE LATE GENERAL BOOTH 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 


PRICE 3d. 
MARSHALL BROTHERS, Ltd., 


By Post, 3}d. 


14 Paternoster Row, 
LONDON, E.C, 





OOKS WANTED illustrated by Alken, Cruickshank, 

Leech, Phiz, Beardsley, Rowlandson, &c. Any works in monthly parts 

by Dickens, Thackera ray. Lever, &. Any first editions of Meredith, Hardy, 

Stevenson, Browning, Symons, George oore, Pater, Bernard Shaw, “Gissing, 

Borrow, Wilde, Kipling, Tennyson, Keats, Shelley, Hewlett, &e. —HEC TOR'S 
Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





————_____ 


THE WORLD’S 878 to a4 
r 
LARGEST BOOKSHOP _ 


: le Bookbuyer who loves a bargain may find her 

large stocks of books at greatly reduced prices 
some second- hand—and others quite new, exactly ag 
received from the publishers. All the newest and best 
books in every class of literature—Art, Travel, Biography, 
Fiction, &c.—are always on view. 


Write or call for the 
new list to-day 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


Ww. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL,) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


MUDIE’S 


Subscriptions to the Library entered at any 
date for 3, 6, & 12 months. 


Write for Prospectus of Terms. 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








OOKS. —Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 10s. 64, a. er 
. 6d.; Walpole’s Letters, 16 vols., Large paper, £7 10s.; 
Dawn = Mediterranean Civilization, 8s.; Design in Nature, by Dr. bene 
8 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 18s. 6d. ; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 
28s.; Yeat'’s Collected Works, 8 vols., "£3 3s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones's 
Old English Gold Plate, "10s. 6d. ; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 quarto vols, 
half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; Rackham’s Grimm's Fai Tales, eg FY 
£2 2s.; "Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s.; Dumas’s 
Crimes, 3s. 6d.; Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £4 4s. Libraries 
aes of any magnitude, £5 to £1000. —BAKER'S Great Bookshop, Joha 





Seeley,‘ 
Founded 1795 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


PENNELL OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 
A. M. PENNELL, B.Sc. 
**An inspiring record of a great career."—THE TIMES- 


agiantin stature, devoted to sports, and child- 
like in the simplicity of his Evangelical faith. A fearless man and a good fellow who happened 
also to be a saint.”—SPECTATOR- 


AMONG THE PRIMITIVE BAKONGO. 
J. H. WEEKS. 
“*Giving a rare insight into the lives of the peoplu.”—EVENING STANDARD, 


THE WAYS OF THE SOUTH SEA SAVAGE. 
R. W. WILLIAMSON, 
**Keenly interesting reading.”—BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 


** Of the same type as Ion Keith-Falconer, 


IN FAR NEW GUINEA. 


HENRY NEWTON, B.A. (Oxon). 
**The text is as picturesque as the illustrations, which i is coving & prent den eal.” 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


THROUGH JUBALAND TO THE LORIAN SWAMP 


DRACOPOLI, F.R.G.S. 


I. N. 
** Describes an adventurous journey of exploration and s 
deserts 


At all Libraries. 


illustrated prospectuses post free from 38 Gt. Russell Street, W.C. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


Service & Ce 


rt inthe unknown forests and 
British East Africa.” —OUTLOOK, 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE PRAYER BOOK. 


Rev. JAMES HAUGHTON, 


Eafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


right Street, Birmingham. 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an ae 
light Dinner Wine. The qual: 

this wine will be found alte 146 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Supestes DINNER WINE, oldia 
le. On comparison it ‘will be 
found ver; 


Per Dosen. 
Bots, ¢- Bow 


10s. 6d. net. 


superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with oy the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
2 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is me 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in vaias, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Strect. 
MANCHESTER: xo Garket Street. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS SY 


PACIFIC LINE F ay Transatlantic 


teamers. 
ORISSA (Tw. Sc.), 5,360 tons, March 5. 
Handbook on ‘Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street,E.Cc. and 
32 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P. $.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool 


16s. net. 


M.Se. 16s. net, 


16s. net. 
GAZETTE, 


16s. net. 





M.A. 6s. net. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
to hold Six Numbers, may be obtained by order 
through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 





2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 
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JOHN LONG’S 
POPULAR NOVELS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’ 


— 


— — 


By Author of “Improper Prue” 


SALAD DAYS 6s. 


By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “The Bartenstein Case” 


THE RANSOM FOR LONDON 6s. 


By ELLEN ADA SMITH, Author of “The Busybody,” &c. 


THE PRICE OF CONQUEST 6s. 


By OLIVIA RAMSEY, Author of “ A Girl of No Importance” 





CALLISTA IN REVOLT 6s. 
By JAMES BLYTH, Authorof “Rubina,” &c. 

FAITH AND UNFAITH 6s. 
By EDMUND BOSANQUET, Author of “A Society Mother” 

MARY’S MARRIAGE 6s. 








By ANNE WEAVER, Author of “ The Compromising of Jane” 


THIN ICE 6s. 





By ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of “Incompurable Joan” 
FROM PILLAR TO POST 6s. 


By FRED WHISHAW, Author of “ Nathalia,” &c. 


A BESPOKEN BRIDE 6s. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Matheson Money” 


WHY SHE LEFT HIM 6s. 





JOHN LONG'S GENERAL LITERATURE 
MADAME DU BARRY. py EpMoND ana 


JULES DE GONCOURT. With Photogravure and numerous 
other Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Just Out 


One of the most marvellously minute and realistic specimens of 
biography to be found. No pains have been spared to obtain all 
the information available with reference to the extraordinary 
woman who, born out of wedlock in the little French town of 
Vaucouleurs, became the mistress of Louis X V., and after a career 
of reckless extravagance, perished on the guillotine. 


HOUNDS. 3; FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, 
M.R.C.V.S. With 37 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. [Just Out. 

_ An entirely new and original work dealing with the most 

important varieties of hounds. Each varicty is exhaustively dealt 

with, not only in relation to the conformation, but in matters 
appertaining to feeding, breeding, rearing, showing, health and 

sport, &e., &e. 


THE BONDS OF AFRICA: impressions 
of Travel and Sport from Cape Town to Cairo, 
1902-1912. By OWEN LETCHER, F.RG.S., Author of 

“Big Game Hunting in North-Eastern Rhodesia.” With 50 
Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 

Evenine Sranparp.—“Mr. Owen Letcher has undoubtedly 
written a remarkable account of African life. It is hardly too 
much to say that it is the best work on this subject that has yet 
seen the light. This may appear somewhat of a sweeping state- 
ment. But when the wide outlook of Mr. Letcher is taken into 
account there is ample justification for it.” 


THE PURPOSE : Reflections and Digressions 
By HUBERT WALES, Author of “The Spinster,” “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Villiers,” &c. With Portrait of Author in Photo- 
gravure. 65s. net. 


Sunpay Times.—“ Well worthy of being read and thought over 
~ few books of its kind of recent years contain clearer or saner 
thoughts more deftly expressed.” 
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Mr. Heinemann’s List 
REMINISCENCES OF MY 


LIFE. By HENRY HOLIDAY: 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from pictures by 
the Author. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 

Mr. Holiday, the artist, who is best known as the 
painter of Dante’s meeting with Beatrice on the Lungarno, 
had an immense circle of friends among the distinguished 
men of the Victorian era. His Recollections are fascina- 
ting, and they cover such various interests as are repre- 
sented, among others, by the following names: Burne- 
Jones, Holman Hunt, Lewis Carroll, Bishop 
Creighton, Herbert Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, Watts, Swinburne, Morris, R. L. Stevenson, 
Max Miller, H. Labouchere, &c. He travelled all 
over the world, from pre-railway times down to the 
present day, and the changes he records mark the 
phenomenal technical advance of the last three-quarters 
of a century. 








By the Authors of “China Under the Empress Dowager.” 


ANNALS AND MEMOIRS OF 


THE COURT OF PEKING. 
By EDMUND BACKHOUSE and J. O. P. 
BLAND, lilustrated. Royal Svo. 16s, net. 


“Of absorbing interest, and the reader's only regret will be that 
the book is not longer.” —Times. 








ART IN FLANDERS. (Ars Una Series.) 
By MAX ROCESS. Se Rees. &. Seo. Ss ont. 
THE STORY OF HELEN KELLER. 


MAN’S MIRACLE. _ By Gerard Harry. 


lilustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Jt is a book which all thoughtful people will welcome. Its 
interest is absorbing and its message is profownd.”—Observer. 


THE MELTING POT. By Israel Zangwill. 


2s. Gd. net. As now being played at The Queen's Theatre. 








“A wonderful play.”—Fortnightly Review. 


HEINEMANN’S 6s. NOVELS. 
Reprinting after 1 Week. 
1 Vol WHEN GHOST 2 Vols. 
6. MEETS GHOST /%. 


By William De Morgan. 


“A wonderland of human sympathy and kindly thoughts.” 
—Morning Post, 











SMALL SOULS Louis Couperus 
THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN 
H. N. Dickinson 


KATYA: Romance of Russia F. de Jessen 
STORIES OF INDIA R. R. Anthon 
LETTERS FROM LA-BAS_ R. Hayward 
THE DARK FLOWER John Galsworthy 
THE MILKY WAY (3rd Imp.) F. Tennyson Jesse 


THE POSSESSED 3s.6d. net By Dostoevsky 
LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, Litt.D,, and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 


Cloth, 5s. net; leather, 6s, 6d. net. 


5 New Volumes Just Issued. 
Send for List to L.C.L. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C._ 








London: JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14, Norris St., Haymarket 
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MR. JOHN MURRAY. 
WILD GAME IN ZAMBEZIA, 


By R. C.F. MAUGHAM (Author of “Zambezia,” 
&c.), is a work written by a sportsman for sports- 
men in simple descriptive language in which all 
trace of unwieldy scientific designation and 
unnecessary technicality has been carefully 
avoided, Illustrated, 12s. net. 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF. in view of tne 


variety of | repens concerning Lady Hester 
Stanhope, it has seemed well to members of her 
family that the book written by her niece, the 
DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND, and privately 
circulated, should now be given to the public as 
the Authoritative Biography of this strange 
woman, Illustrated, 15s. net. 


THE LAND RETORT. 


By CHARLES ADEANE and EDWIN SAVILL, 





A Study of the Land Question,and a Reply to the 
— eport of the Secret Inquiry Committee. 
2s. 6d. net. 


WHAT FEDERALISM IS NOT, 


By FREDERICK S.OLIVER, is a sequel to his 
widely read pamphlet, “The Alternatives to 
Civil ar.” 6d. net. 


Two New Novels. 6s. each. 


THE SHEEP TRACK. 
An Aspect of London Society. By NESTA H, 
WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur ebster). 


THE GREAT ATTEMPT. 
By FREDERICK ARTHUR, Author of “The 
Mysterious Monsieur Dumont,” &c. 
An Historical Novel giving a vivid picture of the great struggle 
which ended at Culloden. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





READY TO-DAY. 





7d. net. 


A Gentleman of France. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 





1s. net. 


L’Ecoliere et Autres Contes. 


By LEON FRAPIE. 
(COLLECTION NELSON.) 


10d. net. 
Les Vies des Hommes Illus- 
tres de Plutarque. I. 


Traduit du Grec par AMYOT. 
Introduction par EMILE FAGUET, 
(EDITION LUTETIA.) 





The Nelson Libraries are on Sale 
at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C, 


THOMAS NELSON & 








KIKUYJ 


2nd Impression 
With Photographs, 5s. net. 


THE DEAN OF DURHAM writes in the Manchester 
Guardian :—“ A noble and moving story ,. . It 
merits careful study.” 


AFRICA _IN 


TRANSFORMATION 
By NORMAN MACLEAN 


“Arising from the Kikuyu controversy, I would 
recommend to the prelates and clergy a book by 
Norman Maclean, ‘Africa in Transformation,’”— 
Mrs. ASQUITH in a letter to the Times. 


P — — 

















2nd Impression 





With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net 


GREEK ART AND 


NATIONAL LIFE 
By S. C. KAINES SMITH 


“A brilliant piece of work.”—Daily News. 
“This admirable book.”— Westminster Gazette. 











— 


NISBET & CQ., LTD., 22 Berners St., W. 


BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS 


1st LARGE IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 
2nd LARGE IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN 
W. L. George 


Author of “ A Bed of Roses,” “The City of Light.” 


**An admirable novel, and a rare example of a novelist’'s full 
realisation of very considerable powers.”—The Westminster Gasette 


DUST FROM THE LOOM 
Edward Noble 
Author of “Chains,” “ Lifted Curtains.” 
“It is a sparkling tale that charms you as you go along.’’—The Observer. 
A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


2nd IMPRESSION WITHIN THREE WEEKS OF 
PUBLICATION. 


8rd IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


Gl LLESPI E J. Macdougall Hay 


“A story of remarkable power. ... there is not a weak page in all the six 
hundred. The book is of high lineage in Scottish fiction, and establishess 
sure claim to recognition worthy of it.’"—The Pall Mall Gazette. 

















GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 
Mrs. George Wemyss 
Author of “The Professional Aunt,” &c. 5s. 


** There will, I have no doubt, be joy in many a gentle heart over the giad 
news that Mrs. George Wemyss, whose ‘ Professional Aunt’ made for her se 
many friends, has created yet another charming relation.""—Punch. 








CUDDY YARBOROUCH’S DAUCHTER 
Una L. Silberrad 

Author of “Success,” “The Good Comrade,” &c. 
“Miss Una L. Silberrad’s novels are invariably good, and *Cudite 


Yarborough’s Daughter’ is among the best of them. With no hesitation 
recommend the tale of Cuddy.”"—Punch, 


HACAR (2nd Impression) 
JUDCMENT OF THE SWORD 


Maud Diver 
THE DREAM SHIP (4th Impression) Cynthia Stockley 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Three New Volumes of the 
“International Theological Library ° 





HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
By Prof. GEORGE F,. MOORE, D.D., LL.D. 
In Two Volumes. 
Vol. 1.—China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, 
: Greece, and Rome. 
Just Published. 128. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By Rev. GEORGE GALLOWAY, D.D., Phil.D. 
Ready Feb. 28th. 128. 


THEOLOGICAL SYMBOLICS 
By Prof. CHAS. A, BRIGGS, D.D., D.Litt. 
Just Published. 106. 6d. 


JESUS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
By Prof. HEINRICH WEINEL, D.D., Jena, and A. G. 
WIDGERY, M.A. In the Press, nearly ready. 


VITAL PROBLEMS OF RELIGION 
By Rev. J. R. COHU, Author of “Through Evolution to 
the Living God,” &c, 5s. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Prof. 8. R. DRIVER, D.D. Ninth Edition. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 


The Origin, History, and Interpretation of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds. By Prof. CHAS. A. BRIGGS, D.D., D.Litt. 


6s. net. 

EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 
By Prof. L. W. BATTEN, D.D. A New Volume in the 
“International Critical Commentary.” 10s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF JOB INTERPRETED 
By Rev. JAMES STRAHAN, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOURCES OF RELIGIOUS INSIGHT 
By Prof. JOSIAH ROYCE, LL.D. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGIONS OF MODERN SYRIA 
AND PALESTINE 
By Dr. FREDERICK J. BLISS. 





12s. 


4s. 6d. net. 


HASTINGS’ ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS 


Tax Sranpakp.—“ This magnificent work.” 

Tus Aruenaxum.—“The editor has risen to the height of his 
great undertaking. The work deserves the fullest and best 
encouragement which the world of readers and investigators 
ean give it.” 


Tus Gvarpian.—“ Dr, Hastings’ magnum opus.” 
SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Price per volume: in Cloth, 288. met; in Half-morocce, 
24s. net. 


Complete Prospectus on application, 


T. & T. CLARK, SS3528E85 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


A book of the same type as “The Odd Farmhouse.” 


JOAN’S GREEN YEAR. 


Letters from the Manor Farm to Her Brother in India. 
By E. L. DOON. Crown 8vo. 6. 


Tae Srecraror.—* It is, perhaps, in Joan’s relations with the villagers and 
Jabourers and farm servants, and, above all, in her a’ ciation of the ‘ romance 
of the soil,’ that the chief merit of this recital resides.” 

Booxman.—* The story told in this series of letters has the supreme merits 
of simplicity and naturalness, and the letters also abound in pleasant anecdotes 
aud in happy turns of phrase. We congratulate Miss Doon upon a very like- 
able piece of work.”” 

Westminster Gazetre.—“ Ittonches many interests, and has points in it 
which will appeal to almost every reader.” 

T. P.’s Weex.ir,—“ There is real love of the country and understanding of 
it in every page.” 

Tar Sraxpanp.— Much of the volume is devoted to observations on the 
life of the countryside and the more humble inhabitants of the village. 
Here we find evidence of careful study, sympathy, and even of real 
knowledge,”’ 

Tue Yorxsuire Post.—* The writer has a pleasant fancy, a pathetic 
insight into eharacter, and a lightness of touch that Give the book a 
distinct literary quality. It isa book to read not once, but many times,” 

Bieuincuam Post.—** The book is written with great taste and charm, and 
breathes a delightful sense of quiet humour, sanity of outlook, and a fine spirit 
of camaraderie.” 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


A Father in God: the Episcopate of 
William West Jones, D.D., Archbishop of 

Capetown and Metropolitan of South 

Africa, 1874-1908. By MICHAEL H. M. WOOD, M.A: 
With Introduction by the Ven. W. H. Hurron, B.D., and 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 

Tus Moxsine Post.—* What may be done by the ecclesiastical statesman 
who refuses to wear any party label—it is impossible to think of Dr. West 
Jones as Evangelical, or High Church, or Broad Charch—Seenuse he reverts to 
an older and more essential type of Christianity and makes his office a 


patriarchate, is finely enforced this admirable historiography. We heartily 
erstalists.” 


commend it to the careful attention of the Kikuyu controv 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

A History of Greece to the Death 

of Alexander the Great. By J. B. BURY, D.Litt. 

LL.D., F.B.A. With Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

*,* In this edition the first chapter has been largely rewritten 
in order to take account of the recent discoveries in Crete, while 
among other minor changes the accounts of the battles of Salamis 
and Plataea have been partly rewritten. 


THEOLOGY. 
DR. SWETE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Last Discourse and Prayer 
of Our Lord. A Study of St. John xiv.-xvii. By 
HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Tux Expository Times.—“ There are many expositions in English, and some 
of them are by masters in the art. But in Professor Swete's exposition there 
is a nicety of scholarship which marks it out from the rest,”* 

NEW BOOK BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


The Practice of Christianity. ny 


the Author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net. 


BERNARD LUCAS’S NEW BOOK. 


Our Task in India: Shall we 
Proselytise Hindus or Evangelise India? 
By BERNARD LUCAS, Author of “ The Faith of a Christian,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tur Trwes.—* Few writers have earned a better richt to be heard on the 
subject of Indian missions than Mr. Bernard Lucas, of the London Missionary 
Society—whether on the ground of his long experience, the freshness aud 
insight of his views, or his literary ability.” 


EDUCATION. 


An Introduction to Logic from 
the Standpoint of Education. By L. J. 
RUSSELL, M.A., B.Se., Lecturer in Logic in the University 
of Glasgow, &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


VOL. V., CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


A Cyclopedia of Education. skiitea 
by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. With the Assistance of Depart- 
mental Editors, and several hundred Individual Contributors. 
Vol. V., Pol—Zwi. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 

Previously published :—Vol. I., A—Chu. Vol. If, Chu—Fus, 

Vol. IIL, Gai—Lib. Vol. IV., Lib—Pol. 21s. net each. 


ART. 
SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Essentials of Composition 
as Applied to Art. By JOHN VY. VAN PELT. 
Illustrated. Second Ldition, completely revised. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net, 

*,* Macmillan’s New Theological List post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, _ 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKs 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 5s, [Feb. 26. 

A reprint of a book published originally anonymously. It describes the 
career and aspirations of an author, and is, in view of Mr, Bennett's brilliant 
success, not only of absorbing interest but of importance to literary aspirants. 


MODERN MEXICO. _ sy 28.5. michucH, 
Author of “The Siege of Ladysmith.” With 20 Illustrations 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

In addition to a full discussion of the origin and development of the political 
problems which disturb Mexico at the present time, this book contains 
chapters dealing with the foreign relations of the Republic, particularly with 
the United States of America, 


MOTORING. _ py ALGERNON E. BERRIMAN, 
M.L.A.E., Chief Engineer to the Daimler Company, formerly 
Technical Editor of the Auto, and Author of “ Aviation.” 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

we work aims at explaining the fundamental principles of the operation of 
a motor-car, 


“A source of ample information and guidance.”’"—World, ‘ 
“Practically everything that is required to be known in the choice and 
management of a car is to be found in this book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


A CORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS. 
By Mrs. STURGE GRETTON, With 12 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

** These chapters revive the old life of the Cotswolds with great literary 
charm.”’—Times, “ 

“The deftness and power with which Mrs, Gretton weaves her narrative 
make us her debtors.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A wonderfully interesting book on rural life and conditions as they existed 
during the past century.”"—Evening Standard, 


DAYS IN ATTICA. _ ay ws. B.C. BOSANQUET. 
With a Frontispiece in colour and 16 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Feb. 26. 


A friendly guide for the traveller who goes to Athens without special 
knowledge of the country and its history. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3, 
H. P. ADAMS, M.A. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The author has tried to make the study of the Revolution attractive, to 
make known to tie readers of small books the results arrived at by such writers 
as M, Sorel and Prince Kropotkin, and to show the Revolution as part of a 
development that still continues, 


LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 

ENGLISH SAINTS. By L. M. SHORTT. Crown 8vo, 

6s. net. [ Feb. 26, 

kang book presents in simple but graphic form the records of native English 
saints. 


THE THRESHOLD OF RELIGION. 
By R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.Sc., Reader in Social Anthropo- 
logy, Oxford, and President of the Folk-Lore Society. Second 
and Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


FICTION 
CHANCE. 4: Tale in Two Parts. By JOSEPH 


CONRAD, Author of “The Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus.’ ” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Sizth Edition, 
** A work of brilliantly sustained imagination and superb craftsmanship.” 
—Punch, 
“Marvellous literary style—brilliant character-study—a glorious book.” 
—Sphere. 
“So admirably built up, such a triumph of construction.’’— World. 


IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. 23,<cN. 
and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Heather Moon,” 
“The Lightning Conductor,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Fourth Edition. 


‘A whirl of excitement and adventurous episode.""—Liverpool Post. 

** The authors are at their deftest and gayest.’"—Daily News. 

“It pulses with life—a fresh and fascinating story—and woven through it is 
the mysterious glamour of Egypt.""—Daily Chronicle. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “The Anglo-Indians.” 
Crown 8yv0, 6s, 


A delightful and most entertaining novel by ALICE PERRIN, the famous 
author of ‘‘The Anglo-Indians.” THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND will 
be one of the great favourites of the year, and as the demand at the libraries 
The novel 





will be urgent, you are advised to send your order in at once, 
describes the matrimonial adventures of a charming girl in India. 


THE GOLDEN BARRIER. 3; aces 
and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of “If Youth But Knew.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This romance tells how the marriage of a poor man with a rich girl leads 


THE END OF HER HONEYMOON 
By MARIE BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “The aut 
in the Armour.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [March 19 


This is a story full of excitement, myster d i 
engrosses and enthrals, : oS Cole Se h 


THE WAY HOME. s,s, sasi xe 
of “The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s. + Aeting 
BASIL KING, whose name is not so well known as the tit] books 
is rapidly working his way to ey with our public, 7 “ 
Street Called Straight’’ and ‘‘ The Wild Olive,” and in his new book he The 
you the story of a sinner—his life and deathh THE WAY HOME he 
strong and moving book, and you will read it from first page to the last. ° 
“ The whole story is handled in a strong and striking manner,” 


THE FLYING INN. - Com 


By G. K. CHESTE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. RTON, 


[Third Edition 
“Itis brilliantly conceived: it exhibits a new and delightful 
pattern.”’—Daily Chronicle. 7 —r 


** Wisdom and laughter and health in full measure.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SIMPSON. by ELINOR MORDAUNT, Author y 
“The Garden of Contentment.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Second Edition, 
This author has written a book quite out of her usual 2 It is a charm. 
ing and most human story, and will introduce the author to crowds of new 
readers. In SIMPSON she tells the story of a country house of Celibates, 
who all became traitors. 


THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, Author of “'The Missing 
Delora.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is a well-constructed story of real love, real jealousy, and real sacrifice,” 
— Observer, 


THE SEA CAPTAIN. 3; u.c. pansy, 


Author of “The Lonely Queen.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


A story of the great Elizabethan times in which the hero has amazing 
adventures. 


MAX CARRADOS. | 3; Ernest Braman 
Author of “The Wallet of Kai Lung.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* The stories are extraordinarily ingenious.’’—Times. 
“One reads with growing wonder and unwaning interest.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE MAN UPSTAIRS. syp. c. wovz 
HOUSE, Author of “ The Little Nugget.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“The characters are well sketched, and their conversation is natural and 
witty.’’—Athenaum. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN ON THE 
RIVIERA. By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Troublesome 


Daughters.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** As human and engaging as can well be,’’—Observer, 


SQUARE PEGS. _ ay cures INGE, Author 


of “The Unknown Quantity.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“An interesting book, admirably written, and full of powerful studies of 
character.’’—Standard. 

“ A fascinating story covering an entirely new field.""—Daily’ Graphic, 

“ A moving book ause it is a sincere one.’’—Morning Post. 


A CROOKED MILE. | 3; otiver onions, 

Author of “The Two Kisses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [ March 6. 

The story of a very modern marriage which will be as successful as was the 
author's previous story, ‘‘The Two ses,” 


MESSENGERS. 


of “Christina Holbrook.” 


BLACKLAW. 3; sir GEORGE MAKGILL, Bart 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Feb. 26. 


DICKIE DEVON. .3y soun ovERTON, Author 


of “Lynette.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAN AND WOMAN. 3, a. moserty, 


Author of “ Joy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON THE STAIRCASE. .y reanx sww. 


NERTON, Author of “The Happy Family.” Crown 8vo, 6 


[March 5. 
A GIRL FROM MEXICO. 


By RB. B, 
TOWNSHEND, Author of “Lone Pine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[ Feb. 26. 


A ROMAN PICTURE. 3, pavt wane. 


MAN, Author of “A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 63 
[March 5. 


WAR. By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON. Crown 8vo, 2s. net 


“The stern unbending logic of it all is the thing that strikes you, and the 

marvellous and forceful style.’’—Observer. 

“We have met with no more realistic pictures of the horrors of war.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 

“A writer with a pen like a lancet has used the guise of imagination in ordet 


By MARGARET HOPE, Author 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





through a conflict of will and much embitterment to a happy surrender, 





L 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


to carve the truth all the deeper on the popular mind.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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